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THOMAS N. COOKE 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY Est. 1899 


O appreciate this mag- 
TT nificent Estate, it 
must be inspected, 
and we would be pleased 
to arrange for an appoint- 
ment with you to do so. 
The grounds cover 7 acres, 
fine lawns, shade trees and 
shrubbery. The dwelling 
contains 24 rooms (8 mas- 
ters’ and 8 servants’ rooms) 
6baths. Large stable with 
housekeeping accommoda- 
tions and 5 single rooms 
for grooms. Garage. 
Greenhouse. 


Location of the property is 
the most exclusive in this 
vicinity. 

This property can be pur- 
chased at a sacrifice to 
settle an Estate. 





Send for Illustrated 
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Above All, We MUST Provide a Reliable Water Supply orien 


ir te ees water 1 for the bathroom, kitchen, laundry and 


ere must be good pressure in case of fire 
Let’s avoid any chance of mistake and decide now on one of the 


When you qe 2 pre the system that will gi servi 
ifter it trouble or attention and “at a small yon bay ee 


the Dayton Water Systems have been brought to their present 


That 
i} etave * Cie: on by men who have spent their lives in large and small 


pump construction 
Thet we are builders--we know pump nant 
have been lea rng ‘or years in vat —— at is tate 





That Dayton Fiend have poe anos -run more auietly and cost less 
y per year of service than any other. 


WE HAVE ISSUED A BOOKLET 
that contains some really valuable inf: ~ 
tion about the water supply — ~ ne a 
will help you in deciding on a the Kind id of sys- 
= that wi “i _ your requirements to the 

sal 


SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 


THE DAYTON PUMP AND MFG. CO. 
502 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A, 


FRESH WATER--FOR DRINKING 


A simple arrangement provid t esh 
rues ine chet for acting ounces 


Telephone 430 GREENWICH, CONN. Pamphlet 
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At Greenwich, Conn. and Vicinity, for Summer Season, attractive 
Furnished adens, with every modern convenience. Shore and Inland. 


Country Estates—Acreage and Farms 
ADDRESS 
Thomas N. Cooke 
Real Estate Agency—Established 1899 
Tel. 430 











“The knowledge that age improves architecture 
as well as wine is not new, but the realization 
that the improvement is due to the texture of the 
surfaces and the softening of the rigid lines is 
recent and has not yet by any means become 
general.” 





—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and 
instructive work, “One Hundred Country Homes” 
—A book that every House Beautiful subscriber 


should own, 





Greenwich, Conn. 











Smith Bldg. 
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Interior Decorations of Summer Homes 
Number, now on sale 


y= as you know, is the recognized authority on fashions. But Vogue 
does not confine itself to fashions by any means: it is as much an authority 
on house decoration as on dress. 

And now that the rush of the Spring Fashions is over—and while the Summer 
Fashions are still in the future—Vogue finds an opportunity to present a special 
number containing the newest and best ideas in household decoration. 

For the Interior Decorations Number—now on sale—we have procured the 
best new things offered by the leading furniture makers, spinners and weavers, 
rug makers, silversmiths, candlestick makers, and all the ingenious race of 
interior decorators. The demand for this Interior Decorations Number is 
naturally great—you might do well to make sure of your copy at once. 


VOGUE 25 cents a number 


Twice a month 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
CONDE NAST, Publisher 


$4 a year 
24 numbers 























You Can’t Dodge the Income Tax— 
The Decay Tax, Yes! 











BEAUTIFUL ll 








The decay tax is high, A 
worn out paint coat results 
in rot, repair bills, run-down, 
hard-to-sell houses and a bad 
neighborhood spirit. That’s 
a heavy tax, but you can 
dodge it. Paint zz “me and 
paint right. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil 
preserve and beautify houses 
enduringly. Lead and oil 
make a waterproof elastic 
coat which expands with the 
wood and won’t crack. Dutch 
Boy made-to-order paint 
saves dollars. Your painter 
will mix it to your house’s 
needs and tint it any color. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 154 
A Group of Prac- FREE! 
tical Helps—Sent 
Tells many useful things for house owners; 

how different wood surfaces need different 
paint combinations; how to choose attract- 
ive colors that go together and wear best; 
how to estimate amount and cost; how to 


test paint for purity. Write now—this book 
is yours for the asking. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Cuffalo Chicago SanFrancisco St. Louis 
Yohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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IMPERATOR World’s Largest Ships VATERLAND 
919 ft. long, 52,000 tons 950 ft. long, 58,000 tons 
In regular serviceto PARIS LONDON HAMBURG 





Cruises to the Land of the Midnight Sun 


during June, July and August from Hamburg 


Grand Cruise Around the World and through the Panama Canal 
By S.S. CLEVELAND, January 31, 1915, reaching San Francisco for the opening 
of the PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION. Duration 135 days. Cost $900 up. 


Vacation Cruises to Jamaica and the Panama Canal 
By the well-known “Prinz” Steamers of the Atlas Service. Special Summer rates now in effect 
—25 day Cruise, $115 and up. To Colon and return, $110 up. 


Our Tourist Department ®i 2yplace’m hie wodd reached by regular taneporation lines, 
Hamburg-American Line, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Chicago New Orleans Minneapolis St.Louis San Francisco Montreal 
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F you arein any way interested in a 
new heating system and are looking 
for something good at a reasonable 

price (not competitive), write for our catalog. 

The Moline System is the modern, scientific and 

practical method of successfully handling this 
most important of all building problems, 

Write us the moment you start figuring on that new 

building--or even before. It will pay you--may 
your archi % 
inquiry will bring catalog, testimonials of users 


ints--showing use in dwellings, ap: nts, 
ls, churches, public buildings, as desired. Address 


Moline Vacuum-Vapor Heating Co. 
Dept.G., Moline, Ill. 


PERFECT HEAT AT TEA KETTLE PRESSURE So seamannma XG 
9 = — 


























Advertised goods must always be kept “up to 
standard” in quality. Any deterioration would 


e 
Standardize 
quickly play havoc with the advertiser’s repu- 


tation, curtail his sales and render his advertising unprofitable. 

Fact is, most advertised goods are being constantly improved in order to 
keep them ahead of competition. Frequently when the merchandise itself 
is beyond improvement, the package is improved. 

There isa real necessity for making advertised things better than ordinary and 
keeping them always better. That’s why you get bet- ~ 
ter money’s worth when you buy advertised goods. The Advertising Manager 


a AAA 
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NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply systems, 
Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. 


on request. 


Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent 


Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





tecture. General 
Estimates of cost. 
all dimensions. 





Large half-tone 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
specifications, i 0 
Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 


9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 


interior suggestions and practical information. 


illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 











Before Building You Should Have This Book 


A number of illustrations of artistic and comfortable homes of practically every 
size and style. 


Innumerable valuable ideas and suggestions. 


~~ a ot ep 9x12 in., 150 illustrations “ee so BOTH 
$0,000) floor plans and exteriors............scecceeees R 
A number of special blue prints for medium cost houses....... . 1.00 $2.00 


The Latest Ideas in Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungalow, etc. 
BARBER & RYNO (Geo. F. Barber & Co.), Architects. 


Management of J. H. Ryno, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Send for Free Circular. 


See * “TA 





number of cars. 


Hodgson Portable Garages 


Artistically designed and made of the most durable ‘materials. 
erection is extremely simple. 
Illustrated catalog free. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 232, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Show Room: Craftsman Building, 6 E. 39th St. 


The 


Complete in all details. Made for any 


Address all correspondence to Boston 





REAL BUNGALOWS 


It costs no more to build the 
pretty, convenient ones. 


Send $1.00 today for our large Bungalow 
Book. 128 illustrated folio pages. 

— Smaller book, 38 ideal small Bungalows, 25c. 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., 507 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal 


Plan Shop Supplement—FREE 


Eighteen novel and varied designs for summer and winter 
homes—bungalows. Send 6 cents for mailing, 


ROLLIN H. TUTTLE, Box 3242, BOSTON, MASS. 


FLATS AND 
APARTMENTS 





eo 
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Buy a Plan Book of Flat Build- 
ings and plan an income in your 
old age. Our book gives you 
ideas from two-family flats to 
twelve families, and our prices 
are reasonable. 


First edition (right off the press).........ccceescsccees 50c 
Das: OG: SO SENIOR. 5 50 Sie 0s. bw osc eoeaweeswe 25c 
Re SEP Per ee s2seceeee 


H. O. COOK & COMPANY 
716 Ashton Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 








STANLEY’S HINGES 
The Standard of Quality the 
world over. Before buying the 
Hardware for your new home, 
write for booklet ‘‘Properly Hung 
Doors.”’ 
Department ‘‘K.”’ 

THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain * Connecticut 

















HOMES OF CHA 


A WONDERFUL BOOK ON HOMEBUILDING 


CONTAINING 
128 New House Plans (costing $500 to $15,000). 354 IIlustra- 
tions of Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings; 11 Color Plates on 
Interiors: 150 Pages on How to Finance, Plan, Build and Equip 
Your New Home ; 320 Pages Bound in Cloth with Art Cover. 
THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK FOR HOMEBUILDERS EVER 
PUBLISHED. COSTING OVER $7,000 TO COMPILE. 

All the above sent prepaid for $1.00. Just pin a dollar bill to this 
advertisement and mail to us today and this Handsome Book will 
be sent you at once prepaid. Sample pages 2c. stamp. 


The JOHN HENRY NEWSON CO., 1028 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

























BUILD YOUR HOME 
THE NEW WAY” 
10% Larger Bedrooms, 50% 
Larger Wardrobe capac- 
ityand you can save from 
$100 to $300 in building a 
i home. 
Send 50c for Plan Book 
which shows 22 designs— 
ranging in price from 
$12,000. 

JOHN THOMAS BATTS 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 











“The architecture of the first settlers in any part of 
the country is apt to be that most suitable for it, and 
unless some strong personal preference for another style 
prevents, it is probably the most satisfactory to em- 
ploy.” 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, “One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House BeauTiFut subscriber should own. 





Important to Home Bu 


suggestions now may save you 
and money. 


If in doubt, consult me. I am 


building subjects. A small fee 
prove a good investment. 


Write me today 





Before launching into building opera- 
tions be sure you are right. A few 


pared to give you advice on all 


CLARENCE K. BIRDSALL, Consulting Architect 
3914 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


— 


ilders 


time 
pre- 


may 














SPECIA 






paid, 10c. 


costing from $1000 to repaid for . . 
You should send for both. 

Cc. M. ESSEBAGGER, Architect 

414 Sinclair 


off the press, Pam- 
~ phlet of my latest 
designs. Sent Pre- 


Or, I will send you my complete plan book of homes 50c 
i e 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


L: Just 
































THIS Cosy Home cost to build near New York City $2500; les 


elsewhere. Two complete blueprint plans and 


specifications 


for $10. Send 25c for portfolio of photographs and plans of 15 u 
; KILTHAU & ENGELBREKT, 


to-date homes of 6 to 12 rooms. 
Architects, Box 81A, New Rochelle, N. Y. 








This bookshows per- 
spectives and floor 
‘| plans of designs in 
that ever pleasing 
style of houses rang- 
ingin cost from$9,000 
to $32,000. Price by 
express prepaid, $2. 


STUCCO HOUSES” 


“ 
@ new edition for 
1914, showing stucco 
j in beautiful form. 
™ Shown in this book 
are large designs from 19” to 24” in width with floor plans drawn to scale 
of 19” tothe foot. Complete descriptions and estimates given. Range 
of cost, $7,700 to $32,000. Price by express prepaid, $5. 

Address E. 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 


**COLONIAL HOUSES” with new designs for 1914 






roadway, New York City. 





‘“*PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES’”’ 


This ad is worth fifty cents to you; send it, together with your card and 
a dollar bill and I will send prepaid one of my 9x11"2 1914 books showing 
half-tone cuts and floor plans of carefully selected practical homes which 
I have built for satisfied clients. I am making this special offer to in- 
crease the growing demand for this book of exceptional merit. 23 years’ 
experience. I can help you solve your building problems. 


CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 





solve the 


Stillwell-California-Homes 72!¥5.° bem. 


“*REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
50 Ideal Plans, $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 
““‘WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000— Price 50c 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
31 Plans, $300 to $1700— Price 25 
SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books for $1— Postpaid 


%, f 
dl re 
a hee: Money back if not satisfied 


* : Fe 
Ek, W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 4001 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 
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REAL ESTATE 





“Edqemont Estate 
At Scarsdale Station 


Distinctive homes for city business men 
In delightful country surroundings 

With all desirable city improvements 

35 minutes from Grand Central Terminal 
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—— 
HIS department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is appropriate 
ers for such reading matter. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. The department is used primarily for small advertisements, 
although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon request. Address 
; Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
y 
; To individuals the name of the retail shop in New 
York or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers é 
the name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the B d l 
. Meee) | opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them ri a 
tors 4 | what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
fsb me) | STAMPED = ——_- — FOR _ gg! ten Ac- 
’ ~ Set “OMPANY ALL INQuIRIES, AppREss “T ti 
Bureau,” = House BEavuTIFUL, 432 le yen Trousseaux— 
New York City. . Reg. Trademark 
Have all food compartments of ONE PIECE P 5 ; 
of genuine solid porcelain ware AN INCH Med pte a ott 
hitect OR MORE THICK with all edges and HE taste for the Oriental is much cultivated “a Slenuhaciins: pete . sin ak 
corners rounded WITHOUT JOINTS OR and on every hand are seen rare porcelains but an equally complete and beautiful 
= CRACKS. More carefully made than most fine and textures. We are taking advantage of the assortment of French Lingerie, Silk and 
ae china dishes; GUARANTEED AGAINST clearance sales of one established firm. It is an Knit Underwear, Hosiery, etc., in the 
BREAKING OR a a... — excellent time for our readers to procure Sat- very latest styles. 
tary permanence, utility an uty, the 5 , sameushite 
wt ECONGMAY IN’ Tce” GngtuaPtiON || supe anes, The bowls arcol ram-vie ware] Trousanun Book Free—Wehave 
: , : ‘ issued, especia or - 
m- GERATES WALLS ore ches lacquer with white rice paper panels. These heautiful Pook Deskin penig 
est Gece din Tess. Wiiedlintin teams oheaes have been reduced one-half in price. The dark most attractive goods in this collection 
ree ‘al s ‘ _— blue Awaji, the Oribe and the green Seji, in tea and including lists of Trousseaux rang- 
special ones to order. Most efficient direct : sf : 
F . sets, plates and odd dishes, are offered at ex- ing from $100 to $5,000. 
system of circulation. x ; 
le iil tas eat ceedingly low prices. Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 
fe end for catalogue + 
BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. HERE is a new Oriental summer rug that James McCutcheon & Co. 
New Brighton, Pa. is interesting many housekeepers. It is 5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., New York 
woven of marsh grass by native Chinese in the 
ich : 3 y : 2 
: enetha ai Province of Kwantung. The grass is cultivated 
HESS SANITARY LOCKER for the purpose in low wet land and has a tough 
Bi ——TABINET ~~ strength without being harsh. The rugs are in 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS. LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 








ations : 

<a Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 

“K wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
’ trated circular. 


1 HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


The Recessed Stee 
Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 


Medicine Cabinet 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Nota paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the 
wall, preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofing s—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 

















This Girl Is A Wonder 


You can make dollars and dollars selling Pure Fruit 
Candy; so if you want more money than you ever 
possessed, write me, and I will help you start in busi- 
ness. I am glad to help others, who, like myself, need 


money. People say ‘‘the candy is the best they ever 
tasted —therein lies the beauty of the business. The 
candy is eaten immediately and more ordered. You 


~_ t have to canvass; you sell right from your own 
home. I male $12.00 the first day ; so can you. 


ISABELLE INEZ, Block 308, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















blue, brown and green designs and can be used on 
both sides. They come in mat sizes, room sizes 
and runners for halls and porches and are fit- 
ted for summer cottages and bungalows. They 
are called the Kee Chong rugs and are sold only 
by one house. 


T one of our somites shops where china 

and fine glass are sold we were interested 
in a new English ware—in the old Delft-colored 
designs of birds and flowers. The stock is 
standard and much or little can be purchased. 
It has many new shapes and has the most beau- 
tiful soft coloring of any china for ordinary 
use we have ever seen. It would harmonize with 
any dining-room decoration. 


RA 
ERE we found an unusual tray for the in- 
valid. It is of wicker and has legs that 

allow it to set across the person. The wicker 

frame has pockets on either side which hold the 
mail or paper or magazine, as wanted. The tray 
is of glass over bright cretonne; it is movable 
with handles and when removed leaves a green 
baize-covered stand on which one can write, play 

“solitaire,” or rest a book. There is a pocket 

for ink and paper and one for needlework, if 

one wishes. Altogether there are the greatest 
number of conveniences at the disposal of the 
invalid we have ever seen. 


fe 
HE inquiry often comes for a wash bowl and 
pitcher for a mahogany washstand and we 
sometimes are fortunate enough to find them. 
Just now we know of three—all unusual—all in 
perfect condition. We have the drawing of a 
dark blue and white one by the potter, W. Adams. 
It has a beautiful shape. With it are the other 
toilet articles, making a complete set for the 
bedroom. The drawing will be sent on appli- 
cation. 


fe 
E have received the drawing of a corner 
cupboard very interesting and very old 


Vv 


Stone Furniture 


The Italians of the Renaissance 
have left us a wonderful variety of 
marble furniture for both garden 
and interior use. 
Our collection of over 1500 models, 
made of Pompeian Stone, cast in 
—- reproduction of these Old 
Yorid masterpieces, contains just 
what you want. 
Our handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue of Sundials, Fountains, Statu- 
ary, Benches, etc., sent on request. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
220 Lexington Ave. New York 


The Largest Manufacturers 
of Ornamental Stone 




























Prize Winning Shetlands 


Our big herd of nearly 300 ponies contains many 
prize winners and all are well bred, reliable and 
constitutionally strong. Naturally you wish your chil- 
dren to be robust and self reliant and nothing will help 
them so much as having a good Shetland pony for a play- 
fellow. They are not expensive and their cost of keep 
small. They can be ridden or driven equally well, and 
Belle Meade Farm ponies can anywhere. They 
are not afraid of anything. Get 

one—it will soqey you a thousand 

fold in the health and happi- 
ness of your children. Com- 
plete outfits. Write for cata- 


logue. 
Belle Meade Farm 
Box 22, Markham, 






















Best pictures for your home, 
weddings, birthdays, 
schools, etc. 


Ee: goureuDrints 


Catalogue sent for 25 cts. 
This cost deducted from first purchase. 








CURTIS & CAMERON $i3"ii.‘uites BOSTON 


Opp. Publie Library 
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THE SHOPPING ‘-GUIDE 

















Moth-Proof Red Teter | 


Free Trial 











us Write for 64 page illustrated catalog and book “‘Story of Red Cedar. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHESTCO., Dpt. 3 Statesville,n.c. Postpaid free. 


ORIENTAL WEAVING 
BADLY CORRUPTED 


Formerly weavers worked for themselves, with the 

oy of creating a work of art. Such are the rugsI 
et dle. Modern demand for exact sizes and colors 
has commercialized parts of the Orient. 


Thousands of rugs are now made by the square-foot 

wee “washed and ironed”’ or not, as the need may 
be, and sold to people who do not want the 
st. 











If you are not in that class, let me send you my 
monograph and list. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 














Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
AVE your Semwenioe to order, not cheap 

3. & ctsectyped § made i caaieenibed quan- 
oat ares that are di pare my only 

a shops. are only too 
to cobeait sheach ia color to aon nd with sur- 

of the room. 

For Porch, Bungalow, Summer Home 
Woven in selected camel's hair in natural undyed 
= or pure wool in any color tone. Any length, 

less up to 16 feet. Order through 
pn furnisher. Write us for a card—today. 
Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 


GQpholstery Leathers 


Whole hides or cut to measure. Leather for table covers, pillow 
we, interior decorations, etc. Send two-cent stamp for samples. 
. A. HALL, 117 Beach Street, BOSTON, MAS 




















Tasteful Mural Effects 
Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 
An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


cain wea: ton. ‘Booklet: 


“Art ane Bice in* Denoration” 
~And=Samples~ 




























It is oy pine pret? white with the curved 
shelves in the upper part and closet below, with 
the old-fashioned “H” hinges on the door. This 
would be an excellent piece for a country house 


An unusual low-boy of mahogany 
is to be had. It has the carved legs and claw 
and ball feet. We have word of several early 
maple bedsteads—the very old kind, half high 
posts. And from the same source a gilt mirror 
31x21 inches, drawing of which we have. 


dining-room. 


peony another cain hear of a drop-leaf 
table in dark mahogany, 34x44 inches; also 
a walnut secretary; a very handsome console or 
wall table of solid mahogany; a chest or cup- 
board of mahogany with deep drawer at top 
and shelves in cupboard below; an unusually fine 
tilt table, 28 inches in diameter, of solid ma- 
hogany. The top can be made to revolve. Draw- 
ings of all these pieces can be sent and the prices 
are most reasonable. 


HE picture-craft dian which has done very 

acceptable work, is going into a larger whole- 
sale business and is now selling and doing their 
usual good work at a very low price. It cer- 
tainly is the time to have framing done and they 
will be glad to look after any pictures our read- 
ers need to have framed. 


hae closing an estate a service of sterling silver 
with a beautiful Eighteenth Century Sheffield 
tray is to be sold. The service has the English 
hall marks showing that it was made in 1831. 
It is a rare set and includes the coffee pot. A 
new sterling silver service in the Colonial pat- 
tern is offered to us at a most reasonable price. 
There are also a few pieces of George II silver, 
all of which is in demand at high prices. 


O NE of the houses Which offers its patrons 
some of the rarest and most beautiful ar- 
ticles made from the old designs is adding to its 
galleries and will be able to execute orders 
promptly through an additional force of work- 
men in their cabinet shops. The work this 
house produces is really wonderful. It may be 
rugs, or furniture, or china, or silver, it can 
always be depended on for quality. 


O NE of our craft shops is turning out lamps 
and shades made especially for bungalows 
and seashore houses. The material is known 
only to the makers, but it is simple, very in- 
expensive and put together in a most artistic 
manner. They are having their hands full to 
keep up the supply. 


HE representative of the Anne Austen 

Gallery, New Bond Street, London, returns 
to England in June and in the meantime is cut- 
ting her prices down in order that she may sell 
the beautiful and rare articles she brought over 
and not be obliged to repack them to take back 
to London. Our readers will find the real old 
English furniture; the choice pieces of old 
china and glass—entire sets—and fine needle- 
work made up into pictures, screens and up- 
holstery; also the rare old lace and shawls. One 
should certainly visit me gallery when in town. 


F ROM Madeira comes a package of beauti- 
ful embroideries: Infants’ pillow covers in 
new designs of birds and peacocks and flowers, 
exquisitely worked on sheerest of linen; table 
covers, tea tray cloths, gossamer-like doilies 
and beautiful collars for the neck. These are at 
reasonable rates and the designs entirely new. 
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The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the grcund, away from the cats, 
dogs and typhoid fly. 


Opens with the Foot 


Hands never touch 























vr Pe UaSS mae and Refuse Receivers 


Underground Garbage y, 


roof, atin disposal for 


mY waste and sweepings in ayest qureee. 
u 


Underground 


means freedom from cotta water. 


Sold Direct. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Beware of Imitations. 


In use ten years. 


It pays to look us up. 


Thousands of Users. 


23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, = ff 




















EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 














The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


an 


inexpensive. 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in design 
Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


Norwich Town, Conn. 


40 Yantic Road 





carpets. 


PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 


Most economical, healthful and satisfactory —for old or 
new floors—different patterns to match furn 
Stocks carried in leading cities. 
logues of design FREE. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ishings—outwear 
Prices and cata- 
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room for ay i Aud 

Send for Free Sample and Book, 

*‘Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care’’ 
THE A. 8. BOYLE COMPANY 

1906 Dana Ave. 


Beautifying, Lasting— 
Old English Fl-or Wax 
It beautifies floors. 

because no other wax has so 
much of the hard imported wax 
that enables Old English to 
stand foot- wear. 


It lasts, 


































































































so have we improved our Mattress Pads until 

they are now the ‘‘Ne Plus Ultra” of all mattress 

rotectors. Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads are made 

in our sanitary factory, from specially selected and 

treated white wadding, incased in bleached white muslin, 

both sides quilted by our patented machinery. Made to 
fit beds po cribs of all sizes. 


A S the youth who bore the banner strove to excel 


Excelsior Pads 
can be thor- 
oughly washed 
and will dry 
light and soft as 
new. 


When purchasing, 
insist upon seeing 
our trade mark (in 
red) on each piece 
of goods—the 
youth with his 
banner, Excelsior 
Mattress Pro- 
tector. 





TRADE MARK 
For sale in all high class department stores 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street - New York City 
































Study Interior Decoration 
Artistic, authoritative and practical teaching. 
Actual problems at once; daily instruction. 

New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm.Odom. Talbot Hamlin. 
Cultural and professional courses. Send for circular. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York City 

















Old English Furniture Works of Art 
Period Interior Decorations 
Miss Counihan 
59 E. 52nd St., New York 13 Orchard $t., London, W. 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


Draperies, Decorations, Wall Coverings, Furniture 
546 Fifth Avenue New York City 








: NUSUAL THINGS IN JEWELR 
Soin of SRS UE Gee 

- WORK AL- 
Society of Waysik STOCK, OR MADE TO 


ORDER. 
Craftsmen 119 E. ‘19th Street, N. Y. City 
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E are glad to hear of a sale of Japanese 

prints. They belonged to an estate and 
have been in storage many years and are now 
offered for sale. The early artists in their pecu- 
liar block printing are well represented. The 
prints are on view for the first time. 


T the “Little Gallery.” which has just been 

opened, there are to be exhibitions and sales 
of handicraft. The present display is distin- 
guished in both design and execution. There are 
guest books and autograph books, made from 
Italian models, the sides of wood, with gesso 
and sgrafitto decoration. A particularly pleas- 
ing pair of book ends are made of pierced silver 
over Italian marble. A photograph of a pair 
of unicorns on a piece of old lace found in the 
Metropolitan Museum served for a telling de- 
sign in cross stitch on a piece of blue Russian 
crash. There are many pieces of jewelry of very 
special beauty and we feel sure that here will 
be found the rare things we look for which have 
quality arid distinction. 


} any of our vinbine are interested in real 
India shawls we can place them in the way 
of making a purchase. There are three in dif- 
ferent parts of the country which have come to 
our notice. One shows age and wear, the other 
two are the same as new. We have seen parts 
of such shawls used as screens, also as stained 
glass is used—at the top of windows—with good 
effect. They are wonderful as pieces of weaving. 


HERE is an artist in town who has discov- 
ered a way to use glass as transparencies 
and has made them decorative at night as well as 
by day. We have seen his work for a house on 
the Hudson and consider it wonderful. The 
four pieces represented the four seasons, in a 
very original manner. They were each to be 
inserted in the center of a window in a sun 
parlor, the plain glass surrounding it. We can 
imagine the wonderful effect. He has a patent 
on the process of giving the picture a value by 
night, which we know stained glass does not 
possess. 
+ 
WE are pleased to see that a farmhouse, a 
chicken-house, a greenhouse and a rabbit- 
house have been added to the country place of 
Gardencraft. The chicken yard has the “prize” 
varieties and the rabbit-house an entire family of 
Br’er Rabbits. This certainly is a delightful addi- 
tion to the most fascinating and joyous game for 
children. 


fe 


N the different varieties of pewter we find 

some exceptionally fine English pieces. An 
unusual pewter water-pot with straight spout and 
engraved ornamentation of storks, griffins and in- 
scriptions; oblong platters with ears at the ends; 
deep basins marked with the coat-of-arms; 
flagons and steins in most interesting variety. 


N brass (the real old brass) a pair of sconces, 

a number of good candlesticks, quaint snuffers 
and tray, an old brass footstove, several styles of 
lanterns, and a fine old hour-glass in a brass set- 
ting, shovels and tongs, andirons and screens, ket- 
tles with handles and hods and pans. 


MONG the beautiful lamps on display, we 

enjoyed a cream soft paste jar, ornamented 
with blue birds flying across. The shade was 
cream paper decorated with the birds. Not an 
expensive lamp but an object to be enjoyed. 
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This Ice Chest 


Is unequalled for use in the 


Nursery, Bedroom, 
or Sickroom 


It is small, compact and so 
well insulated that the fifteen 
pounds of ice necessary to fill 
the ice chamber insures perfect 

refrigeration for a full day. 

Sanitation, Economy 

and Efficiency 
are guaranteed. Pure white 
enamel finish. Lining of heavy 
glass. Double covers. Wire rack. 

Price $15. Stand $6 

additional 
Catalog of full line 
on request 


Jewis. ConcER 


45th St. & 6th Ave., N. Y. 




















Dimensions 
(without stand) 
eight, 16 in. 















WALL FOUNTAIN 
FOR GARDEN 
OR CONSERVATORY 


A suggestion from the in- 
teresting selection of unique 
things to be found at this 
shop. Don’t fail to visit 
me when in Boston. 


Carbone 


339-342 Boylston Street, Boston 





Height . 33in. 
Width . 20in. 


$45.00 


Garden and Hall Furniture 


Vases, Pedestals, 
Sundials, Fonts, 

















Fountains, Tables, 

Benches, Balus- 

trades, Well Heads, 

Plaster cast Gazing Globes and 
reproductions Pergolas in 





from master- 
ieces of art. 
lustrated 
Catalog sent 
upon receipt 
of $1.00, dis- 
counted from 
order of 


$10.00. 






Marble, Stone and 


Pompeian Stone 


P. Sarti, G. Lucchesi & 
Company 

















113 E. 34th St:, New York 











Coats-of-Arms, G2neslosical and Heralds 
‘ ic lly tt: ti prices, 

ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is @ 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins. ‘*Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,’’ 48 pp., ill., 10 
cents. ‘Food Values,’’—practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents. 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago., II!. 


The Only Way 


to dispose of the sewage from your country home 
is with a Russert Sewace Disposat SysTEM, 
251 Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Discharges clear, harmless water; no filter 
beds, or nitrification beds required. 






























































FREE 


oes About Birds 






















Tells how you can win native birds— 
wrens, bluebirds, purple martins, tree 
swallows, etc.—to live in your garden. 
Learn all about the successful Dodson 
Bird Houses. 

Dodson Purple Martin House. 
26 rooms and attic. Price $12.00; with 
all copper roof, $15.00. 

Dodson Bluebird House. 

Solid oak, cypress shingles, copper cop- 
ing. Price $5.00. 


House Dodson Chickadee or Nuthateh House 
Solid oak, cypress $1.50; all copper roof, $2.00. 
shingles, copper Double Chickadee or Nuthatch House. 


coping. Price $5.00 $2.50; all copper roof, $3.50. 
Flicker Houses, $2.50 to $5.00; Tree Swallow House, $3.00; 
Flycatcher House, $3.00; either one with all copper roof, $4.00 
THE FAMOUS DODSON SPARROW TRAP 
Catches as many as 10 to 100 sparrows @ day. Automatic. 
Strong, electrically welded wire—adjustable needle points at 
two funnel mouths. Help us get rid of this enemy of our native 
birds. Price $5.00. All prices are f.0.b. Chicago. 
Write to-day for Mr. Dodson’s free illustrated book about Birds 
ph H. Dod » 703 Security Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society 











BEAUTIFUL 


For $2.00 we will send 
this beautiful House 
for Jennie Wren, pre- 
paid; except outside of 
4th Zone, add 10% to 
your order. 

Send $3.50 for our fa- 
mous three Rustic 
Cedar Wren Houses, 
securely packed. 

The Crescent Company 

Toms River, N. J. 


PARTRIDGES and PHEASANTS ¢2P<rcailzies, Black 


Game, 
keys, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Swans, Cranes, Storks, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen, Naturalist °3'.£2;,Phesan'y Yardley, Pa. 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For rates and particulars addressWalter C. Kimball,Inc. 
Advertising Managers, 432 Fourth Ave., NewYork City 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 























| PRICE 
Copper $5 
Silver $7.50 
Delivered 


THIS BEAUTIFUL SERVING TRAY 


Hand Embossed on Plate of Copper or Silver 
with your monogram or initials. The frame of the 
tray is solid mahogany; embossing is protected by 
glass; guaranteed waterproof. 

NOT SOLD IN ANY STORES 
You could not find a gift more beautiful or more 
sure to delight. The design is original; the tray 
is a thing of perfect beauty and will serve its owner 
alifetime. Size 12x 18 inches. 
Your money refunded if you are not satisfied in every way. 

Other designs and sizes $1.50 to $10.00. Write for 
our list of designs. 


CHARLES N. KAIN, 302 ARROTT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























| ness of the truth seeker. 





Mr. Dodson’s | A NEW kind of pottery is being introduced 
Book this spring called the “Sharon Ware, the 


pottery that breathes.” It is in light grays and 
tans, and made in forms of boxes, jardinieres 
and house boxes and is most attractive—the 
“breathing” evidently means that it is porous. 


+ 


“ip pew importer has brought over a great va- 
riety of birds in the old wares. They are 
much sought after and are getting very scarce 
and consequently are high-priced, but there is 
a feeling of interest in the old birds that one 


cannot have in the new, however beautiful and | 


gorgeous the new may be. The interest is great 


in birds in whatever medium they are shown. | 


One sees great piles of tapestry and petit-point 
pulled over to find a piece with a bird on it; 
the linens and cretonnes with birds sell better 
than other designs—and the taxidermist has a 
rush of business to stuff birds for the willow 
cages that are now used for porches and sun 
rooms. It is difficult for him to find parrots 
enough to meet the demand. China with birds 
is in great demand. 


ILLOW furniture is more and more in 
use. The lightness and cleanliness of it 
add attractiveness to the home and give a touch 
of genuine comfort. It is ideal for both in and 
outdoor use. It is well to purchase it where it 
has been made by hand from the pliable wil- 
low that grows in France. A few manufacturers 
import the raw material and employ skilled work- 
men to make up the choicest designs. These 
manufacturers also make the cushions and seats 
to conform to any scheme of color in various 
rooms. The furniture also is stained or en- 
ameled in silver gray, red, yellow, mahogany or 
shades of green. It greatly relieves the monot- 
ony of furniture of wood to have a few of the 
pieces of willow. 
HE Indo-Portuguese bed coverings are beau- 
tiful for the high-post bed. The foundation 
is linen and it is embroidered in colored silks in 
many designs. It would make an attractive dec- 
oration to purchase two of the spreads and take 
a long piece for the covering to the pillows and 
also a scarf for the dressing-case. 
+ 
EVER was European lacquer comparable 
to the great art of Japan or China, but the 
present-day productions of the Orient show a 
humiliating decadence, for through the desire 
to supply cheap merchandise, it has, of course, 
become impossible for artists to devote the time 
and patience and skill that this most exacting art 
requires. To get speedier results, the modern 
craftsman quickens the process by using very 
inferior lacquer mixed with drying oils, which 
diminishes both its beauty and its durability. 
+ 
HERE is needed in the art of decoration 
the subtlest insight, the keenest tact, and the 
unfaltering knowledge of balance and propor- 
tion, and added to these qualities, M. Lalique 
has had the courage to break away from old 
traditions in his glassware and express himself 
fearlessly and individually in a new and free 
way that is quite beyond the accepted conven- 
tions. He has gone to nature direct and asked 
of her her secrets, not in a superficial, half- 
hearted way, but with all the patient earnest- 
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AW} LL Add Charm to Your. 
Garden and be a Source of 
a Continual Delight 
elo Even the Smallest 
: ” Gardens Incomplete 
4 without a Sun Dial.Gazing Globe 
or Bird-Font Tervecea teen 
and Cozy Nooks can be attract 
wely Furmshed with Terra Cotta 
Tables and Benches while Artiste 
Flower Pots and Vases will Ens 
hance the Beauty of your Plants 
OurCatalogue which will be Sent 


{fall of Supgest 
Er ieantiang Saori 


Gatoway TERRAGTIAG, 


3220 WALNUT ST_PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 
For rates and particulars address 
WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc., Advertising Managers 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


_ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Boil Eggs or Warm 
Liquids yee anee-fent immersion | 
eater is the quickest, 


handiest, most economical device for heating 
liquids. For the sickroom; the nursery. A 
great convenience. at the dining table. Quickest 
device for heating coffee, milk, tea or for making 
liquid boil. It isa wonderful convenience. Extremely eco- 
nomical. As easy to “— ; teaspoon. ee ve Lewis 

nd your name and address and get 
Book Free our booklet on_ practical electrical 
home conveniences. Learn about the Hold-heet immersion 
heater and the wonderful Hold-heet line of household 
electrical articles, Booklet sent postpaid free. Write today. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC CO., 147 W. Austin Ave., Dept. 5078, Chicago, Ill. 









































ANDIRONS 


Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass 
or Wrought-iron to fit any size or 
design of fireplace. 


Catalog Free 
describes the famous Jackson Ventilating 
Grate. The open fire heating on two floors. 
Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 












Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
Specialists in Fireplace Construction. 
52 North Beekman St., New York. 
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“Nast the dade 
I needed!’ 














Interior decorative schemes, no mat- 
ter how carefully planned otherwise, 
can be marred seriously by asingle false 
color-note in your window shades. 

And that is one important reason why interior M 

j 





4 decorators everywhere use and recommend the 
famous Brenlin Unfilled Window Shade. Among l 
its many beautiful colors you will find just the 
exact tint you need to add the final touch of perfec- 
tion to any room—perfection in tone-harmony, 
perfection in lighting effect. 

A no less important reason why you will be de- 
lighted with the Brenlin Unfilled shade is this: Itis 
in the end the cheapest shade you can buy. It lasts 
much longer because it is made of closely woven 
cloth without that ‘‘filling’” which, in the ordinary 
8] nade, i soon falls out in unsightly streaks and 

“pin holes.’ 


Prenlin 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


UNFILLED 


Window Shades | 


See them at your dealer's today. Ask particularly for the 
| raitroma, new color---Van Dyke Brown. See also Brenlin 
uplex---light on one side, dark on the other. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today 
With it we will send you the name of a nearby dealer, or 
tell vou how to order direct. CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 
2078 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades have this mark 
perforated along the edge. Look closely for it. BRENLIN 
For less important windows there are two cheaper grades of 


Brenlin---Brenlin Filled and Brenlin Machine Made. They are 
by far the best window shade values at their prices. 















































If You Are Going To Build 


or remodel, use Bishopric Stucco or Plaster Board for a 

i: interiors and exteriors. Cuts building costs and gives a 
a better and quicker wall. Easy to apply. Nailed on 
dry tostudding. Walls instantly ready for cement, plaster or 4a 
uCCo. akes houses coo! in summer, warm in winter and 

i Temp peoot. Write for free sample and information book. 
THE MASTIC WALL BOARD AND ROOFING CO. 
S49 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio (147) 
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Ancient Art and 
Hlodern Pngenuity 


A combination usually productive of the 


most incongruous results— each serves to 
spoil one’s enjoyment of the other. 


There is one notable exception, however, 


that serves to prove the rule—the applica- 
tion of modern methods to the ancient art 
of rug weaving as exemplified in 


Whittall Bugs 





Up-to-date methods of manufacture bring 


to you, at a standard price, a product quite 


MODERN INGENUIT 


ANCIENT ART cea M 
x 


WORCESTER ° 


as superb as the most wonder- 
ful antique—a product of 
standard quality, of unequalled 
‘workmanship and of hygienic 
cleanliness—a_ vast improve- 
ment over the old, with no in- 
congruity. 


Send for “Oriental Artin Whittall Rugs.” 
It tells you just how carefully Whittall 
methods have preserved all the traditions of 
Oriental Art, substituting additional virtues 
for the grave defects of the Eastern product. 


JI.WHITTALL 
DEPT. H. H. 
MASS. 


ESTABLISHED + 1880 
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Stain Your Shingles 


Siding, trimmings, and all other outside woodwork, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are soft, rich and transparent, and bring 
out the beauty of the grain 
up with a 
half as much as paint, and the labor cost of 


“painty’ coating. 


putting them on is also one-half less. 
of the strongest and most lasting 
best wood preservative edt 


woodwork from decay. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the 
for stained wood samples and name rent. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. » Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St. ‘ban Mass. 


inst 


ad of covering it 
The stains cost less 


They are made 
-olors, and Creosote, 
which protects 











Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains, Geo. Nichols, architect, AN. ¥. 
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| Bree fine, clean 
lumber that you 
build into the inte- 
rior of your home 
must have a chance 
to show what it its. 


Glidden’s 
Endurance 
Wood Stains 


bring out the very heart of it—enhance 
symmetrical markings and rich grains. 





“Yes, ma’am — Glidden’s © 
Endurance Wood Stains 
are certainly the thing to 
make your woodwork beau- 
tiful and stay beautiful.” 



















Floor Varnish 





Interior Varnish 





Exterior Varnish 





amel (egg shell finish) 
Enamel (gloss finish) 


Finishes (14 colors) 





N offering a complete | to the grain and are the 
service of superior | most fadeproof and dur- 
products, we also make | able under all conditions. 


Glidden’s M. P. Durable 
Glidden’s M. P. Durable 
Glidden’s M. P. Durable | you the Sixteen Standard 
Glidden’s Velvet WhiteEn- | real wood panels (the 
Glidden’s Superior White 


Glidden’s Waterproof Flat 10501 Madison Avenue, N. W. 





They penetrate deep in- 














Send for the color card 
of Glidden’s Endurance 


Wood Stains—it shows 
































Colors, “on miniature, 


wood you select). 


THe Guiwwpen VarnisH Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Cleveland 





Factories: Toronto 
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Send for Bath Booklet 














The more you know about Plumbing, the more you appreciate WOLFF'S 
L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
General Offices, 601-627 West Lake Street; Showrooms, 111 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 





















THE INDIA SHAWL 
By ELIZABETH MILLER 


FEW weeks ago I was being shown 

through a charmingly unique bungalow 
in California nestled in an exquisite little 
valley with the mountains of the Coast 
range at its back, and the glorious Pacific 
rolling in at its feet. The owner, a man of 
the world, tired of its emptiness and idle- 
ness, had come here to work with nature, 
turning barren hills and waterless deserts 
into garden lands flowing with water and 
glorious with flowers. This man_ had 
brought with him his treasures from his 
Eastern home. Among many beauteous 
things, I discovered, thrown over lounges 
and chairs, a wonderful collection of what 
I at once recognized as India shawls. I 
went up to one and took it in my hands with 
reverent care and he, seeing me, said: “Oh! 
you know what that is. So few in these 
days do. Lucky, indeed, for those who do 
know them and are either left them by the 
will of some dear old grandmother or some 
great-great-aunt, as I have been, or who 
have enough of this world’s ‘where-with- 
all’ to pick them up when one is fortunate 
enough to have the opportunity.” Just 
now, possibly owing to the renewed interest 
taken in the Far East, partly the result of 
the last Durbar, the unrest in China and 
the present war, the world of fashion is be- 
decking herself in barbarous colors and the 
influence of the Eastern mode of dress is 
being again felt, so possibly the India shawl 
of our grandmother’s day will be called 
back again from its hiding-place of linen 
carefully sprinkled with camphor, or per- 
haps bits of sandalwood and lavender, to 
help make beautiful my “dainty lady.” 
Lucky, indeed, the fair dame whose grand- 
mother had a genuine India shawl, for they 
are worth their weight in gold. She will, 
indeed, be envied by those whose ancestors 
could only boast of a Paisley, charming 
enough in its way but only an imitation at 
best, and many a heart-burning will be the 
result. Half a century ago no bride’s trous- 
seau was considered complete without its 
real lace veil and India shawl, but since the 
fashion of hoop skirts has gone out there 
has been no demand for them. The result 
is that the industry has become, commer- 
cially at least, a thing of the past, almost a 
lost art, in fact. So those who lack them 
must seek out those more fortunate and be 
prepared to pay for them many times their 
weight in gold. That is why they bring 
such enormous prices when really good ones 
come into the market, and why anyone pos- 
sessing one of these priceless heirlooms 18 
indeed fortunate. Of course, there are 
shawls and shawls; good, bad and indiffer- 


jent, fine and coarse, thin and thick ones, 


but all readily marketable. The fine, heavy 





quality, those made for the Russian market, 
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the first breakfast. 

But in this particular 

case the floor was 
protected w ith * “61’’ Floor 
Varnish, so “they lived 
happily ever after.”’ 

The spilling of hot or cold 
liquids on ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish 
is not a calamity. ‘£61’ is 
proof against these accidents as 
well as damage by impressions 
or blows. It is heel-proof, 
mar-proof and _ water-proof. 
Hit it with a hammer! Stamp 
on it! You may dent the wood 
but the varnish wont crack, 
Test it yourself. Send for 


Booklet and Two Sample Panels 


one finished with ‘°61’” and the 
other with Vitralite, re Long- 
Life White Enamel. The por- 
celain-like surface of Vitralite 
will not show brush marks, nor 
will it crack, chip or turn yel- 
low, whether used inside or 
outside, on wood, metal or 
plaster. Can be cleaned and 
washed indefinitely without 
dulling its perfect gloss, and is 
absolutely water-proof. Easy 
to apply and hard to wear out. 

The quality of P. &. L. Varnish Products 
has always been their strongest guarantee, 
Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere, 


[: happened during 


Stivuns nm inquiries to Pratt & Lam- 
bert-Inc. 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. In ne 23 Courtwright St, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal..Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-four years and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of 
time. Administered by medical experts at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Marion, Ind. Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles 8t. Seattle, Wash. 
Plainfield Ind. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. Wauk esha, Wis. 

Crab Orchard. Ky. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 
Portland, Maine, 8. C. Guatemala City, Guat. 
Greensboro, N.C. 5 8. Puebla, Mexico. 
Columbus, Ohio. Salt Lake City, Utah. London. England. 





————— 
brought the best prices. Three skilled 
weavers working steadily could scarcely 
complete one in a year. They are made in 
small segments and sewn together with such 
precision and neatness that the jOining js 
quite imperceptible. Some of these shawls 
have a small square or oblong of plain color 
in the center generally with a fine cone of 
needle embroidery worked in the corners, 
In almost every valuable India shaw] in one 
corner or side in the plain color you will 
find a white silk embroidered figure or 
hieroglyphic which is said to be the maker’s 
name or trade-mark, or, as it were, re- 
marks—artist proof so to speak—to the un- 
certain and to one not up in India shawls 
that is proof positive of it being genuine and 
not one of its clever iesitations of Paisley. 
The name shawl (shal) is of Persian origin 
and the article itself is most characteristic 
and important in the dress of the natives of 
Northwestern India. The Kashmir shawl, 
not the cashmere shawl as we understand it, 
but the genuine article, wrongly called the 
camel’s hair, is characterized by great elabo- 
rateness and minuteness of detail in its de- 
sign in which the “cone” pattern is the 
prominent feature, and by its glowing har- 
mony, brilliancy, depth and enduring quali- 
ties of colorings. Just why this pattern 
should be called the “cone” is not known, 
It is also sometimes called the “palm leaf” 
pattern, but it is really like neither. It is 
more like the Roman number nine. _Infini- 
tesimal lines of different colors wonderfully 
blended follow the outlines of the figure, 
gradually becoming more concentrated as 
they come nearer the center of the figure. 
Sometimes you will find the “cones” very 
distinct all over the shawl, but more often 
there will be only two or three very large 
ones that unless one is looking for the pat- 
tern it would seem a conglomerate mass of 
color without any symmetry, but in reality 
the design is most accurate and each seg- 
ment in perfect harmony. 

It is in the nature of the wool used that 
one finds the important secret of the excel- 
lency of these shawls. It is a very fine, 
soft, short, flossy under-wool, called Pashm 
or Pashmine. It is found on the shawl 
goat, not the camel as is so often thought. 
These goats inhabit the higher parts of 
Thibet. There are several qualities of this 
Pashm according to the district in which it 
is produced, but the finest is the monopoly 
of Kashmir. Just in proportion to the qual- 
ity of Pashm used are the beauty and value 
of the shawls. In Kashmir the shaw! wool 
is sorted with patient care by hand and spun 
into a fine thread of so much delicacy, owing 
to the shortness of the fiber, that a pound 
of undyed thread may be worth $12.50 to 
$13.00 of our money. Imitations of these 


|Kashmir shawls were made at Lyons and 


Paisley. With the return of the fashions 





of 1812, it would seem no far cry to the 
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WRGENT & COMPANY © 
i Leonard Street, New York. 





























The Prudential 


A National Institution of Public Usefulness 
323 Million Dollars | 


Assets, over. 
Liabilities, (Iinclading Policy en $260, 000 000) 297 Million Dollars : 
Capital and Surplus, over ‘ 25 Million Dollars | 
Amount Set Aside for Holders of Dodane’ Dividend i 
Policies, over . , ‘ 31 Million Dollars |. 
Dividends Payable to Policyholders i in 1914, over . 6% Million Dollars | 
Paid Policyholders during 1913, nearly . ‘ 4 34 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders, since organiza- 
tion, over ‘ ‘ ‘. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 300 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, . P 12 Million 
Real Estate Mortgages and Farm lem, over ‘ 92 Million Dollars 


Voluntary en Paid ne to date, 
nearly ‘ . - 18% Million Dollars 


New Business Paid for During 1913, 
over 481 Million Dollars 





LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 











Over Two Billion 
406 Million 
Dollars 
Life Insurance 
in Force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Family. Write for Information, Dept. 150 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF ° 
GIBRALTAR 
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—RED GEDAR— 


east! CAS 
OvER - COAT 
LUMBER?” 


Asa “covering” wood it is superior because of its 
extreme durability under exposure to the weather, 
For siding, shingles, and all exterior trim it is an 
eventual economy and a continual satisfaction. 

For lining closets and wardrobes it is without an 
equal because moths and vermin will not come near it. 


Ask for the Red Cedar booklet —it’s free. Write. 
‘ WEST COAST LUMBER MFRS’. ASSN. 
02 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Washington 
Demand “‘Wash. Red Cedar” of your Local Retailer. 























Wild Flower Families 


The haunts, characters, and family relation- 
ships of the herbaceous wild. flowers with 
suggestions for their identifications. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED 


A beautifully illustrated book of nearly 250 pages with 
discussions of the lives and haunts of the wild flowers. 
Price $1.50 net. Postage 16 cents. Present subscri- 
bers to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may secure the book by 
sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00). 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Company 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Give a Touch of Newness 
to Things Out of Doors 


These are the renewing days. Dame Nature is putting a 
new coat of green on the grass and trees and purpling 


the fields with violets. 


Now is the time for you to do that little job of painting and 
primping that will make things around your house look younger. 
With a can of Acme Quality Screen Enamel you can give your 


window and door screens a new lease of life. 


With a can of 


Acme Quality Household Paint you can bring back to the flower 
trellises, the grape arbor and the swing that look of newness that 


so delighted you when they were new. 


There are 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


for every household purpose, the right finish for any surface. 


have hesitated about doing some of these little 
jobs because you have been in doubt of what to 
buy, or how to use the correct paint or varnish, 
do not delay longer. Write for our two books, 
“‘Acme Quality Painting Guide” and “Home 
Decorating.” They tell what Acme Quality 
Paint, Varnish, Stain or Enamel to buy and how 
to use it to secure the most successful result. We 
will also tell you the name of the nearest Acme 
Quality dealer, Write for these books today. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AM, 
Detroit, 
Michigan 


If you 
















































“The knowledge that age improves architecture as well as wine is not new, but the realization 
that the improvement is due to the texture of the surfaces and the softening of the right lines 


is recent and has not yet by any means become general.”’ 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and instructive work “One Hundred Country 
Homes’’—A book that every HOUSE BEAUTIFUL subscriber should own. 

















“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 
consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; etc., 
especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, Apartment Buildings 
and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Institutions. 
furnish individual machines or complete outfits. 

can be had—there are none better. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. B 14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S&S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Can 
Our appliances are the best that .- 


Send for it today. 











early Victorian fashions of our grand- 
mothers and those of us who can afford it 
would be wise to keep an eye open for any 
of the fine specimens that sometimes find 
their way into the market, for their turn 
is coming again. 
+ 
THE RIGGS COLLECTION 


yj Bam HENRY RIGGS of Paris 
and New York, but mainly of Paris, 
has been collecting arms and armor and all 
things pertaining thereto for over sixty 
years, and now he has given all the wonders 
of his storerooms to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. And being a wise man, he 
has done this during his own life, so that 
he might enjoy the finest and the best of all 
luxuries, the luxury of giving. It need 
hardly be said that Mr. Riggs is a good 
American. If a tree may be known by its 
fruits there need be no doubt at all about 
this, and that he is so far comparatively 
unknown to popular fame is due to the fact 
that for forty-five years he has never 
crossed the Atlantic. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he has attended strictly to the business 
of collecting armor in Paris. He has made 
it the pursuit of a lifetime. He has ran- 
sacked every country in Europe, and as he 
was early in the field, before the competi- 
tion for antiquities became keen, he has 
been successful in securing treasure after 
treasure that at the present time would be 
priceless. The commercial mind naturally 
asks the value of the Riggs collection. One 
might almost as well ask the value of a 
love letter or a lock of hair. One does not 
expect to express in dollars the value of 
the armor that was actually worn by Co- 
lonna, by the Duke of Alva, by Tremouille, 
by Lorenzo de Medici, and by Henry VIII. 
Such things are “worth” whatever one is 
willing to give for them, and if these par- 
ticular treasures were now to be placed on 
the market there would probably be hardly 
a limit to what might be offered, says The 
New York Sun. We do not ask the value 
of the Venus di Milo or of the Vatican. 
But Mr. Riggs is a discriminating col- 
lector. His eye is for quality rather than 
for quantity. His collection actually in- 
cludes about 2,500 pieces, but we are told 
that there would have been over 8,000 
pieces but for his practise of exchanging 
many articles of lesser value for a few of 
greater value. In this way he has some- 
times given as many as a hundred spect- 
mens in return for a single article that was 
particularly desirable or unique. The list 
now includes seventy suits of armor, three 
hundred separate pieces of armor, forty 
hauberks, twenty ancient banners, three 
hundred swords, six hundred halberds, fifty 
maces, seventy daggers, and twenty arba- 
lests, as well as books, pictures, and docu- 
ments relating to them. It is representa- 
tive of the history of medizval wars. 
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P 202 Johnson St., South Bend, Ind. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. Manufacturers of Flexico White Enamel 
15 Maiden Lane New York City (20) and the Pyramid Floor Finish 
Established 1813 
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/ UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN WISCONSIN \ 
This complete and fully equipped camp and summer 
home, a night’s ride from Chicago, consists of 2,000 acres, 
with many lakes which have been stocked with fish. 
On “The Island’’ are buildings for every purpose, fully 
furnished, Farm buildings and guides’ quarters are on 
the main land. Telephone and telegraph connections. 
The — lies adjacent to the Wisconsin Forest Reserve 
Region. ‘or full particulars, write, Mansfield Ferry, . case #8 
33 Nassau Street, New York. An illustration from ‘“‘ By-Paths in Collecting 
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Steward Wagner, Architect 


UILD your home of ‘‘Tapestry”’ Brick. Although 


it is almost as hard as iron and the most permanent 
of all building materials, it is beautifully soft and rich in 
coloring and capable of being handled in many novel 
but artistic ways. Itis not a “‘colored” brick, nor does 
it present a glaring, conspicuous appearance. On the 
contrary, even when new, it has the distinction and 
dignity of aristocratic old age. 


“‘Tapestry”’ Brick never needs painting; is cooler in 
summer, warmer in winter, safer from fire, and in the 
end cheaper than wood. 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office and Canada 


Before you build learn all about ‘“Tapestry’’ Brick. The books 
named below contain complete information and are beautifully 
illustrated. Send for such of them as you need: 
The Cost of a House: a comparison in materials. Free. 
Tapestry” Brickwork: the brick architecture of all ages; illus- 
trated in 7 colors, Free. 
Tapestry” Brick Fireplaces: many new and beautiful designs— 
some as low as $15. Free. 
A House of Brick for $10,000: 41 designs, 25c. 
A House of Brick at Moderate Cost: 71 designs, 50c. 
One Hundred Bungalows. 50c. 
All designs in these books are from leading architects’ offices; many 
won prizes in nation-wide competitions. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
1893 Arena Building New York 
The only manutacturers of “‘Tapestry” Brick 


If it isn’t “Fiske,” it isn’t “Tapestry” 


















All The Water You Want 


Fresh From the Well Without Storage 
You can now have fresh running water in any part of your house, barn quail 
or feed lot without a water storage tank. All you need to do is to turna ‘\& 
faucet anywhere and the wonderful Perry FreshWater Pump automatic- 

ally starts working in well or cistern—giving you fresh,pure water, hot or 
cold, hard or soft, for kitchen, laundry, toilet, bath and watering stock. 


Porry WATER SYS (01m og ae 


oh This marvelous system brings the greatest of all city comforts—fresh 

















running water—to farm homes. It is easily installed, simple and 
inexpensive to operate, very durable and requires no special 
building or change in location of well. See what users say. 
Write for FREE Catalog Today 


THE UNITED PUMP & POWER CO. 4622\ cology Sie 




















TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


THE JUNE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
UNGALOWS are either very good or 
very bad; and the bad ones are so 

numerous and the good ones so few that 
many people have lost faith. With Kipling 
they have coined an adjective: “bunga- 
loathsome.” Yet the right kind of bunga- 
low in the right place is a triumph. The 
difficulty is to find it. 

The bungalow number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL will represent many localities 
and many types. It will show that the set- 
ting is three-fourths and the dwelling itself 
an important final quarter. A corner lot 
devoid of trees, in a thickly settled suburb 
is not an ideal background for a rustic little 
dwelling with a low overhanging roof and 
a huge chimney. The picture and the frame 
are out of scale. 

The illustrations for the bungaiow num- 
ber have been chosen with an eye to har- 
monius setting and appropriate furnishing. 
And it has been more difficult to find good 
interiors than good settings. The average 
bungalow living-room is a medley of the 
undesirable and the incongruous—a place 
of monstrous mantels and trifling bric-a- 
brac. 

Of the many interesting features of the 
coming number of THe House BEAUTIFUL, 
several call for special mention. Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, the well-known composer and 
song writer, has described her unique 
bungalow at Grossmont, Cal., in a delightful 
manner. It is hard to say which is the 
more attractive—the little house built on a 
rock or the wonderful views of the El 
Cajon Valley which are presented on every 
hand. By way of contrast A Studio 
Bungalow at Pomfret, Conn., will be pic- 
tured. Several prominent architects will 
contribute helpful suggestions for building 
bungalows and two .decorators will give 
useful hints on furnishing. 

Other topics will include: 

Summer Wall Papers, by Ann Wentworth, 
The Decorative Value of Chinese and Jap- 
anese Tassels, by Harold Donaldson 

Eberlein, 

Building a Home After an English Priory, 
by Irene T. Cawlishaw, and 
A Kitchenette: Why Not?, by Robert H. 

Van Court. 

The departments Garden and Orchard, 
The Gardener's Calendar, Questions ‘and 
Answers, Correspondence, Automobile 
Notes, The Shopping Guide and Collectors’ 
Interests will contain special features for 
this issue, together with many beautiful il- 
lustrations relating to gardencraft, old fur- 
niture, china, etc. 
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Cover Design 


Frontispiece: A Connecticut Apple Tree in Full Bloom, Phogograph by Ella M. Boult 


Furnishing the Country Home 


The Reconstruction of Lynbrook Farm, the Country Home of T homas P. "Lindsay 


With Ten Illustrations 


New York Art Notes 


With Six Illustrations 
New England in Garden City So aa ee ee 
With Five Illustrations 
Wayside Inns of California ros a ae 

With Four Illustrations 
The Morgan Collection . 


Furnishing the Small Country House ee Rei! sans — 0 
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COUNTRY HOME 


By VANCE ARMSTRONG 


PE the city, where life is more or less ceremonious and at 
the same time comparatively complex, elaborate house dec- 
oration seems to be in a degree appropriate. The varied pur- 
suits and tastes of the occupants are reflected here in furnish- 
ings that bespeak the many desires invoked by urban exist- 


ence. 
The country house, however, is the place for relaxation and 


rest and all attempts at decoration should be towards this 


end. The home in the country should provide a haven for 
those eager to escape from the exactions of city life. To be 
sure, there are many country houses where the routine of 
social habits is carried on in almost the same way as it is in 
town. As far as decoration is concerned, houses of this va- 
riety have little to distinguish them from the more palatial 
homes of the city. More attention is paid to providing a 
sumptuous background for large entertainments than for the 
actual comfort of the occupants. This condition of things is 
happily more or less on the wane of late years, as a great many 
people have learned the futility of keeping the social ball roll- 
ing from year’s end to year’s end. The increased interest in 
athletics and in out-of-door games is accountable, too, for a 
saner trend in country house decoration. 

Summer is the time to be freed from bulky chairs, heavy 
draperies, carpets and all the countless objets d’art that sug- 
gest stuffiness. The colors to be chosen are those that will 
give a suggestion of coolness, especially if the house is in a 
region where there are many hot days. If wood paneling 
cannot be afforded, a wall covering of solid tint may be used 
and only enough ornament to relieve the walls from a feeling 
of bareness. 

A good idea is to choose a co.or scheme that in a way sug- 
gests the coloring of the surrounding scenery. For the house 
by the sea the tones used in floor and wall covering may, to 
some extent, repeat the colors of the beach and the water. 
The house that has a setting of hills, fields and trees may be 
effectively treated in the various tones of brown and green. 
Especially where there are a number of windows that dis- 
close beautiful vistas of rivers, mountains or shrubbery is the 
color scheme important. In a measure the wall covering acts 
as frame and mat to the scene out-of-doors and can detract 
from or enhance the beauties of the picture in precisely the 
same way. Thus in a room where there are large windows 
that open out on a green lawn or shrubbery it is a mistake 
to use green wall covering, as the shade of one is likely to 
kill that of the other. Brown in this case would heighten the 

varying tones of green in leaves and grass and soften the out- 
lines of tree trunks, branches and twigs. 

Then, too, as to furniture, wicker chairs with cushioned 
seats of gray and green are in harmony with the surroundings 
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of the house at the seashore. Solid furniture of the Mission 
variety is most appropriate for houses that are surrounded by 
mountains or big trees, as the ruggedness of the landscape 
seems to call for strength of outline inside. 

A built-in piece of furniture should be built in and not 
built on. It is probably cheaper to simply nail it on, but it in- 
variably gives a tawdry effect that is offensive. It is hardly 
necessary to say that furniture of this kind should be simple 
in design and carry with it a feeling of solidity. 

As to curtains, there are many beautiful materials on the 
market that are suitable to the country home that would not 
be so to the city house where a more luxurious plan of dec- 
oration is carried out. Where wicker chairs are in preponder- 
ance, craftsman’s canvas may be used with good effect in win- 
dow covering and portieres. This material is a mixture of 
linen and cotton and is very like burlap in weave. It may be 
had in a variety of colors that will be submissive to any color 
scheme. Craftsman canvas or Arras cloth, as it is sometimes 
called, does not fade quickly like ordinary denim and burlap. 
The tones soften gradually and are improved by the change. 
East India cottons come in a wide range of colors and can be 
used either as window curtains or portieres. The tones are 
delicate and the materials hang in graceful lines. Among the 
more expensive fabrics are pongee, Rajah cloth and raw 
Shikki silk. This latter material is most satisfactory in its 
natural color as the deeper tones do not hold their colors long. 
Shikki cloth can also be stenciled. The designs that are most 
appropriate are of a Chinese nature, pagodas, birds and other 
quaint objects to be found in the willow pattern plate. 
Chintzes and cretonnes are also very pleasing in the country 
house. They can be secured in such great variety nowadays 
that it is comparatively easy to combine them with other fur- 
nishings. 

The piazza of the country house is being used more and 
more nowadays and houses are being built with this taken into 
consideration. If the piazza is large enough it will hold a 
couch, a table or two and a number of chairs. This place 
will then be transformed into a sort of informal living-room 
and a great deal of delightful comfort can be taken from it. 
On pleasant days tea and other refreshments may be served 
here and a delightful meeting place afforded for the occupants 
of the house. Many people have their meals served on the 
piazza. There is a charming informality about this arrange 
ment that seems to captivate everyone. 

With flower boxes to shelter its occupants from curious 
eyes, a bamboo shelf for books against the wall, couches, 
cushions and hammocks inviting to luxurious repose, life may 
take on an added charm and mien, and the forces of mind and 
body draw strength and beauty from the hours. 
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THE MAIN VIEW OF THE HOUSE AFTER REMODELING, CHARLES M. BAKER, ARCHITECT 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LYNBROOK FARM 
THE COUNTRY HOME OF THOMAS P. LINDSAY, 


By JOSEPH S. SEABURY 


S it not true that the man who lives and moves and has his 

being on an old Colonial estate, finds himself more closely 
in the spirit of characteristic country life, than he who builds 
and develops anew? ‘The true and simple lover of genuine 
rural conditions is surely far more contented where the eye 
rests appropriately on old paneling, old firesides and old elms. 
There appears to be a distinct purpose in his surroundings and 
mode of life. He is continually reminded of early associa- 





The rear of the ‘house from the northwest 
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tions. It is a gratification to enter your door beneath a fan- 
light, designed and constructed before even the Minute Men 
were heard of, and bring your guest into the reception-room, 
once the cozy sitting-room, where a grandmother used to rock 
the windy winters through. 

If you conclude to build a new house, you are doing the 
usual, the commonplace thing, quite like the next man has 
done; if you buy an old farmhouse, weather-gray and staring, 
and improve, install and enlarge, you will have accomplished 
the unique. Not three men in the township have done like- 
wise. Passersby exclaim audibly about its old-fashioned 
beauty, artists ask to sketch it, you have linked yourself, as it 
were, to the dream of other days, and you are happy because 
you have reclaimed and preserved a rarity. 

A man once said to me in substance, “I want to buy a house 
built by the grandfather of the oldest inhabitant ; a house that 
speaks of early days and ways; a house not where George 
Washington stopped, but where simple folk lived who had 
perhaps seen him once; where the land-areas are computed in 
acres, not in feet; in a community where foxes are apt to take 
the chickens ; and deer the crops ; where the snows drift in Feb- 
ruary and the robins wake us in June. I want the sights and 
sounds and sensations and problems of earlier times.” 

It may have seemed that Thomas P. Lindsay, Esq., of 
Southboro, Mass., “wanted” a great deal; but, in truth, his 
requirements actually amounted to the most abundant com- 
modity on the real estate market. He caught a vision that 
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others failed to perceive. He knew the place he pictured 
would prove possible and reasonable and beautiful. And he 
knew a brand-new country estate would mean little to him. 

The illustrations of Lynbrook Farm given herewith exem- 
plify the raw material and various phases of the finished prod- 
uct. To some degree the purchaser wished to accomplish the 
processes undertaken in any manufacturing establishment. 
To begin with he acquired a splendid nucleus—a square Col- 
onial homestead, erected in the latter part of the Eighteenth 
Century—rich in fascinating features, but clearly hopeless in 
its original condition and accommodations; and in due course 
turned out a spacious, homelike country house, fully equipped 
and correct in every architectural particular. 

When the old house was discovered and purchased, it con- 


tained eleven rooms, eight fireplaces, magnificent mantels, four. 


corner chimneys, large windows with twelve lights each, and 
heavy oak sills. The end walls were of the finest brick, and 
ancient elms leant the final touch of New England beauty. 
Piumbing, electricity and a heating plant were unknown to the 
four simple generations. But they had profited by a hundred 
wholesome blessings, coveted by the new purchaser. So, there 
descended upon the sequestered spot a young army of car- 
penters, masons, steamfitters and plumbers. Under .the archi- 
tectural supervision of Charles M. Baker, Esq., of Boston, the 
archetype was used as the pivotal center, from which were 
thrown out a series of wings, similar in character and clearly 
subservient to the main and original part. In order to ac- 
centuate the importance of the old house, and provide a pro- 
portionate relationship between it and the new additions, it 
was essential to carry out the roof as one unbroken gable, and 
extend the brick ends to a higher plane, connecting the chim- 
neys. This was a skilful piece of work, inasmuch as it did 
not shatter the correct and pleasing effect of the purity of the 
type. Then from the extremities of the wings—which were 
placed parallel to the front line of the house—further addi- 
tions were attached at right angles. As a result, the ground 
plan resembles a hollow square in design, which preserves the 
noble elm shown in the background of the original view. 
Even the careful observer is not disturbed in the least by a 
jumble of rambling ells. The effect is neither elaborate nor 
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The house before alteration 


ornate. Our popular Colonial type of architecture is nothing 
if not simple. In this beautiful example, the new extensions 
work away (so to speak) in a pleasing manner from the cen- 
tral point. 

While the original farmhouse itself is always the feature of 
prominence in the present exterior elevations, it becomes (on 
the ground floor) but little more than the entrance hall to 
the living portions beyond. The old sitting-room at the right 
of the front door was converted into the reception-room ; the 
parlor, at the left, was thrown into the hall; the kitchen be- 
came the sunroom, while the “downstairs bedroom’ was 
from necessity reconstructed to serve as telephone and coat- 
room. Therefore, the sunroom, library, dining-room and 
service ell form the new portions of the dwelling. 

The picturesque meadow to the west used to ring with the 
music of bobolinks, and the sluggish brook irrigated and 
beautified the land. Today a sunken garden—still in the pro- 
cess of development—lies at the far end of a lawn of velvet, 
and an artificial trout pond covers an acre of the old meadow. 





THE NORTHEAST REAR VIEW, SHOWING EFFECTIVE REMODELING 


The ground floor plan resembles a hollow square, a scheme which preserves the fine old trees 





THE DINING-ROOM 


In the furniture of this apartment the fine traditions of the Eighteenth Century have been maintained 


Near the spot where the stock barn once stood, a tennis court Our beloved New England is still rich in specimens of genu- 
and summer house were built. Toward the east are grouped ine Colonial architecture. In recent years country-loving 
the farm buildings, poultry sheds, kennels, stables and garage. people have been perceptibly aroused to the fascination and 
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THE SUNROOM 


Here the furnishings are decidedly informal as befit the character of the room 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SUNROOM 
The beautiful old fireplace forms one of the original ten 


A new lease of life has 


is a superb example of remodeling. 
been given to the grand old place. To be sure, much of its 


There are 
ew England simplicity is gone, which is obviously un- 


importance of preserving these old homesteads. 
hundreds of instances of reconstruction, undertaken clearly 


in preference to the building of new houses. Lynbrook Farm 
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Main hall, with morning-room beyond 
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The morning-room and original mantelpiece 


avoidable, if modern equipment is to be installed; the Colo- 
nial feeling is not lost. The old house is still standing; there 
are the oak beams, the historic mantels, the huge elms and the 
premises still whisper of early traditions. 

Within doors Lynbrook House is one wholesome display 
of simple dignity. A quiet Colonial smile greets you at every 
doorway. Harmony is the watchword. When spacious rooms 
and large furniture pieces are required, and many beautiful 
books, plants and pictures are to be properly placed, what a 
chance to digress from the consistency of the period! A 
Louis XIV touch here and there would give an artist such a 
grand opportunity to air his general knowledge of the variety 
of effects. But only unintelligent owners and inefficient archi- 
tects can be guilty of such an error. The beauty of the work 
exemplified in Lynbrook House is to abide by the singleness 
of treatment from top to bottom and end to end. 

The Empire mirror of rare beauty hanging above the Colo- 
nial mantel in the morning-room intensifies the continuity of 
the general usage. Adam pieces are scattered appropriately 
through the rooms. Every mantel is strictly Colonial—four 
of the ten being the originals. The impression throughout is 


white and refreshing, except in the library, which is a great 
homelike retreat, paneled in unfinished black walnut: and still 
the general scheme prevails. 


The walls are lined with bound 





volumes and early editions, which in themselves lend an archi- 
tectural tone to the color design. The staircase, as in every 
true Georgian type, makes an inconspicuous feature. It 
was necessary to remove and rebuild the original in order to 
provide for a larger entrance hall. Rare prints, old-fashioned 
pieces and appropriate fixtures decorate the rooms, but never 
overstock them. No display of ornamentation is evident. 
The dining-room, finished in white, speaks softly of the 
all-pervading note. The mantel is a superb illustration of an 
existing type, and it would be cruel to clutter the mahogany 
shelf with bric-a-brac, however rare. Splendid Colonial side- 
boards and serving-tables tone down richly the predominance 
of light. Is there anything so impressive as the complement 
of mahogany and white? The hardware, silver, flowers and 
hangings serve sufficiently to modify any trace of monotony. 
Flagstones of delicate green, and vines climbing up the 
white walls and along the cornices, help to give the sunroom 
the atmosphere of a conservatory. Summer furniture of 
wicker is at home in such a place. These clever touches tan- 
talize winter with suggestions of June, and call the book lover 
from the adjoining library into the garden when the vireos 
are singing in the elms. A room that gives glimpses of sum- 
mer to a winter home, and offers a sort of halfway place 
when the days are hot, is indispensable in a country house. 
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OLLOWING close upon the sculp- 

tures of Constantin Meunier shown 
at Columbia, comes the exhibition of 
Gutzon Borglum’s sculptures in the 
Avery Library of the university. The 
initiative taken by the university proves 
that the academic circle is widening; 
that no longer is the emphasis exclu- 
sively laid upon literature, science and 
languages, but that sculpture and the 
other fine arts are coming in for their 
share of recognition. 

A more judicious choice to show the 
cultural value of art could scarcely have 
been made, for Mr. Borglum’s sculp- 
tures speak with the poetry, the philos- 
ophy and the heightened vision of the 
cultured mind that has sought and found 
profound fundamental truth. The artist 
sweeps impatiently aside the particular 
and seeks the essentially true, the simple 
and the elemental and expresses these 
great ideas in forms of appealing beauty. 

Mr. Borglum is an interesting figure 
in the art world of New York. He has 
dared to protest against the organized 
opposition to young and unknown sculp- 
tors of talent who do not stand in with 


Detail of mirror in silver, blue and old rose, 
owned by Mrs. William Dalrymple, Minneapolis 
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By ADA RAINEY 


“the system.” This attitude has placed 
him in the camp of the insurgents and 
forced him into a somewhat belligerent 
protest that is absolutely against the true 
nature of the man and which has made 
him somewhat misunderstood. The ar- 
tist has the vision of the seer who looks 
beyond the conventional and the trivial 
to the broad, universal truths, and he 
must perforce give expression to this 
that he so clearly sees. In the “Atlas,” 
for instance, which symbolizes the bur- 
den of motherhood, the upward striving 
of the mother to produce an ideal man- 
child who shall point out the way to the 
multitudes, a veritable “Baldur the Beau- 
tiful” and for which she is ready to give 
up her life, a universal emotion is por- 
trayed. It is ever that which lies just 
beyond the form, the invisible suggested 
in the visible which the sculptor has ex- 
pressed in his tenderly beautiful marble 
forms. This it is which proclaims Gut- 
zon Borglum a great artist, for he voices 
the plaint of the many, of humanity as 
a whole, not of an individual who has 
been hurt by an unfriendly world. 

In the eloquent group called “I Have 
Piped to You and You Have Not 
Danced,” consisting of a man’s form 
groveling on the ground enmeshed in the 
toils of ignorance and a woman’s figure 
standing swayed with the hopelessness 
of the effort of gaining the understand- 
ing of the brute man for the things that 
consume her, the appeal is of the soul 
striving for recognition and sympathy 
in comprehending and intelligence. It 
is the tragedy of the higher misunder- 
stood by the lower nature. 

Mr. Borglum’s work proves that the 
man dares to be true to the best within 
himself, that beauty and high purpose 
can be happily welded together in a great 
work of art whose message is to harken 
to the whisper of God to man. 

The beautiful showing of ceramics of 
old Japan, Corea and China arranged by 
the Japan Society and held at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries is the most complete of 
the kind ever held in this city. It isa 
loan collection from the treasures be- 
longing to Mr. Samuel T. Peters, Mr. 
Charles L. Freer, Mr. John Platt and 
Mr. Howard Mansfield. Seldom before 
has there been such a numerous, or so 
rare a gathering of the treasures of the 
potter’s wheel, of Mongolian art. It is 
a joy to the beholder to wander from one 
rare vase to another, to feast the eye 
upon the beauty of form and delicate 
charm of color that is suggestive of the 
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fair flowers so dear to the heart of Japan. 
We have previously been accustomed to 
the single-toned richness of cerulean 
blue, sang-de-beeuf, or the flowered 
beauty of the later period of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century Chinese 
porcelains. Here the appeal is for the 
simple forms of an earlier day. There 
is a sturdy strength in the forms of these 
early potteries. No attempt is made for 
elegance of line or highly-keyed colors; 
there is a simple reliance upon the beauty 
of structural form, adorned sometimes 
with designs of flowers sparingly used or 
geometrical simplicity, but mostly with 
no designs at all and depending upon the 
glaze for richness and depth, at times of 
subtlety and exquisite iridescence, hues 
as lovely as the famed “clair de lune” 
tones. The Corean wares have been re- 
covered from tombs and show signs: of 
burial. Bowls of conical form with 
rounded sides of translucent porcelain 
with pale, pearly-gray glaze of bluish 
tone, ritual wine ewers of cream-white 
glaze, vases of ovoid form with crackled 
brownish green glaze are among the 
treasures of the Corean potteries of the 





Right-hand panel of mirror showing Miss Avery’s 
interesting and original treatment 
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Young Diana fountain. Janet Scudder 


Korai period dating from the Tenth Cen- 
tury. 

Soft Chting ware of the Sung dynasty 
which is so rare and fully a thousand 
years old is one of the delights of the 
Chinese potteries. There is a notable 
collection of bulb bowls made in the Im- 
perial factories and which were present- 
ed as a special mark of royal favor, some 
of which belonged to the late Dowager 
Empress and which she kept before her 
filled with blooming plants according to 
the season. They are of gray porcelane- 
ous ware with opalescent glaze flecked 
with “earthworm” markings of green 
and lavender. The varied tones of these 
bulb bowls are of exquisite subtlety and 
charm. No wonder the pottery fac- 
tories were greatly prized as treasuries 
of art and so held in high esteem. 
Many of these pieces today are worth 
“their weight in gold and jade.” Our 
collectors are awakening to the beauty 
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and rarity of the earlier forms of cera- 
mic art and they are becoming more 
highly prized. A rare opportunity has 
been given by the Japan Society in thus 
arranging for this exhibition which has 
enabled art lovers to train the eye to the 
subtlety of the tones and beauty of these 
antique potteries. 

The decorative feature of mirrors has 
been made even more decorative by the 
skilful brush and ingenious brain of Miss 
Claire Avery, who is doing very original 
work on wall mirrors. Miss Avery is 
quite alone in this interesting decorative 
work, for we know of no one else who 
is doing the same sort of thing. The 
idea of decorating mirrors was taken 
from the quaint and somewhat childish 
paintings seen oftentimes on the glass 
cases of Colonial clocks. In old Italian 
cabinets painted glass was sometimes set 
into the woodwork as a decorative fea- 
ture. The clever artist began experi- 
menting, using her own ingenuity to ob- 
tain effects by painting on ordinary win- 
dow glass. The glass gives a peculiar 
brilliancy to the paint, which is applied 
on the reverse side. Really charming ef- 
fects are thus obtained. It is a most dif- 
ficult art, but the very limitation proves a 
stimulus to the artist who enjoys the ex- 
citement of not knowing what result will 
be the outcome of each fresh endeavor, 
for paint has a new value under glass not 
to be known until experimented with. 
The face of the figure must first be paint- 
ed, then the decorations on the gowns, 
the flowers or other decorative feature, 
the sky, grass or water being added last 
as a background. Miss Avery has ob- 
tained some most charming effects on 
mirrors. The paintings are extremely 
well done, they do not smack in any way 
of the experimenter, but are fresh, spon- 
taneous, delicate bits of painting which 
carry their own atmosphere of remote 
simplicity with them. 

The painting is set into the frame con- 
taining the mirror either at the top or 
at the sides. The frames, mostly Colon- 
ial, are usually of mahogany, but fre- 
quently bronzed or gilded to meet the 
requirements of the other decorations of 
the room. A mantel-mirror with panels 
on either side, of quaint figures of 1840 
style, is a particularly charming design. 
There has been a keen demand for these 
delightfully decorated mirrors, which are 
quaint and unusual and have the distinc- 
tion of being absolutely unique. In the 
illustrations, the quaint crinoline gowns 
of the ladies feeding swans contrast most 
effectively with the somewhat severely 
simple lines of the modern woman seen 
in a second decoration for another 


frame. 
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The sculptures of Sara Morris Greene 
shown at the galleries of Theodore B. 
Starr are proof that American women 
are winning honors abroad. Three im- 
portant French sculptors, Rodin, Bour- 
delle and Bartolomé have written appre- 
ciations of Miss Greene’s art. That Miss 
Greene has charm is shown in the three 
delightful fountains, so _ excellently 
shown in the gallery, and which were ex- 
hibited at the Paris Salon in 1912. These 
fountains were particularly interesting 
because they are practical for either a 
garden, court or a large entrance hall in 
a house of noble proportions. From a 
shallow basin filled with growing plants 
and flowing water a tall Ionic column 
rises surmounted by a chubby boy or the 
figure of an Eve. The combination of 
water, plants and statue is particularly 
attractive. The water is easily arranged 
in a shallow basin, being used again and 
again in the fountain without the diff- 
culty and inconvenience of piping, as the 
power for the flow of the water is gen- 
erated in a self-generating dynamo. The 
“Pan” fountain is the most idyllic, for 


‘I Have Piped to You and You Have Not 
Danced.” Gutzon Borglum 

















Remorse. Gutzon Borglum 


which the following lines were written 
by Dr. Henry Van Dyke: 


“Limber-limbed lazy god, stretched on rock, 

Where is sweet Echo, and where is your flock? 

What are you making here?” “Listen,” said 
Pan— 

“Out of a river-reed music for man.” 


The figure of Pan is a veritable sylvan 
god making music with his pipe for man 
in consonance with the trickling water. 
Turtles playfully spout water toward the 
reclining god. There is also a notable 
showing of portrait busts of a number of 
well-known personages including Dr. 
Van Dyke. The statuettes are interest- 
ing because showing that the sculptor has 
been influenced by the new movement in 
sculpture which as yet has but scarcely 
touched our shores. The fragment of a 
frieze—dancing girls—is particularly 
decorative. The “Little Girl from 
Bird Fountain,” “Filles d’Automne,” 
“Spring” and the “Grape Gatherers” are 
among the most charming examples of 
Miss Greene’s art. 

The animal sculptures of Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt at the Gorham Galleries 
are proof of some of the excellent things 
that our women sculptors are accom- 
plishing. It is only comparatively re- 
cently that they have made their influ- 
ence felt. Almost without exception the 
accent has been laid on the natural, sim- 
ple, joyous side of life. Miss Hyatt 
gives expression to the beauty and free- 
dom of wild animals. She knows inti- 
mately their life and is an interesting 
figure at the Bronx Park, where she can 
often be seen in the cage of the animals 
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modeling them from life. She has ab- 
solutely no fear of the beasts of the 
forest or field. Miss Hyatt seizes the 
untamable spirit of the wild animals, 
catches them off guard as it were, and 
reveals their real characteristics. In her 
“Great Danes” in blue Italian marble, 
she makes effective decorative use of 
these splendid animals for flanking a 
door or entrance. 

The “White Horses of the Sea” is a 
spirited composition, full of imagination 
and movement, in which the artist de- 
parts from her usual mode of treatment, 
which is more or less realistic. The 
Metropolitan Museum has _ purchased 
several of these small bronzes, “Hunt- 
ing Tigers” and “Fighting Goats” among 
them. The “White Horses of the Sea” 
is a delightful expression of life, free- 
dom, and movement admirably suited for 
a living-room and inspiring on account 
of its imaginative qualities. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that during the past winter there has been 
keen appreciation shown for small bronz- 
es suitable for house decoration. The 
work of women has been to the fore in 
this line, which is especially adapted to 
their talents. It is the light, joyous, im- 
aginative touch that is so appropriate in 
the house, although the realistic appeal 
of the sterling work of Mahonori Young 
is not to be ignored. Mr. Young has re- 
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cently made a notable showing of his 
bronzes which have proved him a sculp- 
tor of humanity, of deep feeling and vi- 
rility. 

For lovers of the poetic aspect of na- 
ture, so ably shown by the French paint- 
ers of sixty years ago, a delightful little 
group of the paintings of Alphonse Le- 
gros recently seen at the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries proved interesting. Legros is 
known here by his etchings, which have 
also been seen during the winter, but his 
paintings have never been shown in 
America before, so the little exhibition 
is in the nature of a novelty. A single 
bronze statue of a “Woman of Bou- 
logne and Her Child” attests the artist’s 
versatility. ‘Legros was a friend of 
Whistler, who was instrumental in tak- 
ing him to England where Legros re- 
mained and taught for over twenty years 
without ever learning the language. 

A charming outdoor painting by Rich- 
ard E. Miller, an American painter who 
lives mostly in Paris, is decorative, yet 
filled with the joy of the coming summer 
days. There is air and sunshine and the 
delight of life freed from the confines of 
four walls. 

The third annual exhibition of the 
National Portrait Painters was held at 
Knoedler’s recently and showed some ex- 
cellent examples of portraiture. The 
showing was an advance upon last year. 





The White Horses of the Sea. Anna Vaughn Hyatt 
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THE TRANSPLANTED COLONIAL IS ALWAYS INTERESTING, IF WELL DONE 


NEW ENGLAND 


IN GARDEN CITY 


By ALFRED BUSSELLE 


HE houses stand on adjoining plots, and while each front- 
age is one hundred and fifty feet and depth one hun- 
dred, the apparent spaciousness is much enlarged by opening 
upon a little park, which gives the approach for foot passengers 
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among trees and shrubs. The brick house is rather unusually 
placed by having its kitchen end toward its only street frontage, 
but this allows the greatest advantage to be taken of the limited 
grounds, giving the main porch on the south. Each of these 
houses is of New England type, and the derivation of the 
wooden one is perhaps of sufficient interest to warrant a little 
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history of its prototype, 
which is also shown here. 

About thirty years ago 
this old Berkshire tavern, 
already fallen from _ its 
former estate, was standing 
about midway between 
Pittsfield and Williamstown, 
and was anciently the 
change-station for the stage 
between those towns. The 
last of the old-time clan of 
‘mail-carriers was still urg- 
ing his nags winter and 
summer with three changes 
forty miles a day, over the 
most beautiful country I 
know, and crossing one 
township so sparsely popu- 
lated that every male citizen held a town office of some kind. 

Mine host of the tavern in its palmy days, whoever he may 
have been, had provided one of the most beautiful specimens 
of the architecture of his time, with its exquisitely delicate 
and ornamented cornice and doorways, and splendid propor- 
tions. This house was the social center of a large legion. The 
marble hitching-posts may be seen in the picture and the side 
doorway led to a very popular bar-room with traditions of its 
oak floor running with rum, blood and molasses. On the 
whole front of the second story was the ballroom with its 





The old Berkshire tavern midway between Pittsfield and Williamstown 
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“spring floor” to assist the 
awkward motions of the 
rural swains. The building 
was originally shingled and 
the clumsy heads over the 
windows were put on later 
with the clap-boarding. 

A peculiar feature of the 
construction should be men- 
tioned. It was not built of 
studding but of two-inch 
oak plank running vertically 
and spiked to the horizontal 
framing at the story levels. 
To finish the last sad chap- 
ter of this ancient monu- 
ment, it was sold with thirty 
acres for eleven hundred 
dollars, used as a barn, and 
finally, upon the collapse of the roof, perished of decay. 

The plans of these new houses, while not identical, are 
very similar, and so but one of each story is published. They 
show an arrangement of rooms which has been found con- 
venient for most families, and have been especially studied in 
their interior arrangements for convenience of housekeeping. 
They are simple types of houses, such as I trust accord with 
the dignity and refinement which characterize our suburbs. 
They express the spirit of the old, yet hold to our present-day 
ideas, which are not of the time of the Berkshire Tavern. 





THE SHINGLED HOUSE DERIVED FROM THE OLD TAVERN OF THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 











Ye Pheasant Inn—by the sea 


HE wayside inn—celebrated in song and traveler’s tales 

—is associated with the rural lanes of England; de- 
lightful hostelries, set along roadsides white and pink with 
hawthorn and wild honeysuckle. At such an inn, we remem- 
ber, a right goodly company, too, tipped the pewter—Addison 
and Dryden and Steele, while Dr. Johnson laid down axioms 
for life, whilst he laid in innumerable cups of tea in The 
Three Crowns—which still keeps open doors after two hun- 
dred years. 

Or we think of trim courtyards in sunny France or a red 
roof perched among lichen-covered crags with smiling vine- 
yards below. Who that has read the “Arm Chair at the Inn” 
has not been captivated by the charm of its “William the Con- 
queror,” the old inn at Dives, with its flower-choked yard 
flanked about by red tiled roofs, with dozens of white chairs 
and settees grouped against a background of flaring reds and 
brilliant greens? We make sure that talented Frangois Villon 
—with his head full of rhymes but his pockets empty of 
cash—traded a song for many a flask of red wine at the Will- 
iam the Conqueror in those good old days. 

Memorable and dear are the wayside inns of fiction and 
romance. May their shadow never grow less. But the old 
order changeth. The automobile and the Good Roads move- 
ment have given us a transformed wayside inn, whose allure- 
ment is in truth even more potent than those conjurors of 
the past. 

Especially in Southern California is the wayside inn spring- 
ing up like magic gourds in the night, beside the matchless 
roadways through a soft and fertile country gemmed with gar- 
dens, or tucked away into cafions, sweet with the breath of 
the mountain laurel and wild lilac. Such a wayside inn is 
Casa Verdugo—The Green House—remote among the wooded 
hills of Verdugo Cajion, but not too remote to be easily reached 
by auto from Los Angeles. One takes the road out through 
Vermont Avenue in the city to Tropico Avenue, then north 
to the foothills, up the winding, historic, romantic old Ver- 
dugo road, with its swinging mission bells—marking the El 
Camino Real—of olden time. As we leave the city our road 
lies through low, rounded hills, verdant with spring freshness, 
dotted here and there with fetching new, modern bungalows 
alternating with imitation Swiss chalets, these in turn hob- 
nobbing with more ambitious performances in Moorish arches, 
cheek by jowl with cobblestone chimneys. If one is inclined 
to smile, one remembers the square, ugly boxes of an Eastern 
suburb, and the smile becomes a friendly one, for all of these 
dwellings have flowers set about them, and many are charm- 
ing. We whirl through miles and miles of orange groves, so 
extensive that the workmen have to use bicycles to get around 
in them to their work. Instead of the choking, thick dust of 
the olden days, with only the lizard or the toad for signs of 
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WAYSIDE IN 
OF CALIFORN 


By HENRIETTA P. KEITH 
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life, the eye is delighted by a succession of trim hedges, grass 
plots before the door, box-bordered flower beds, vine-covered 
lattices, flower boxes as gay in January as in June and above 
all trees, “happy, happy trees that do not shed their leaves,” 
but cheat winter—for even in California there is winter in 
a way—of all its dreariness. Here and there as we get into 
the hills we stop the car under a group of splendid live oaks 
“that throw tangles of light and shade below”’—park-like in 
their graceful grouping and needing no landscape gardener. 
Or a gnarled sycamore, its limbs twisting down to the very 
ground in fantastic shapes beside some dried-up water course 
—seems to remind us of the sleepy, languorous days of the 
Spanish past in California. 

The low hills grow abrupt and rugged, with ragged thickets 
of manzanita and chapperal, but still the road is good, and at 
last the arches of Casa Verdugo gleam white through their 
green setting. 

The “honk, honk” of the car announces our coming, and if 
not so melodious as the wind of the coach’s horn, it is effective, 
and soon the “Spanish Dinner” we have come for is served. 

We eat foreign dishes al fresco, in a long arbor with palm- 
leaf thatch, that stretches its leafy vine-wreathed length far 
down one side of the Casa, sheltering a great number of snowy, 
flower-decked tables. 

The Casa Verdugo was given its pretty name by the wife 
of the proprietor—Piedad Yorba-Sowl, a direct descendant of 
the old Lugo and Yorba families who held large tracts of land 
on the original land grants from the government in the 
Santa Ana territory. The writer has herself seen the old 
adobe house of the Yorbas, not far from the town of Santa 
Ana. The cuisine of the Casa Verdugo is under the direct 





The pergolas of Casa Verdugo 
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CASA VERDUGO IS ONE OF CALIFORNIA'S MOST ATTRACTIVE INNS 


The approach lies through the low foot-hills north of Los Angeles, past the old location of El Camino Real 


supervision of Mrs. Yorba-Sowl, and all the kitchen help is 
Spanish. The surroundings are delightfully foreign and ex- 
otic—pomegranates, olives, tamarinds and loquats, guavas, 
century plants, all flourishing in this new Spain. And the prac- 
tical side matches the poetical, in the quality of its comfort 
and the savory and delicately cooked dishes. Opportunities 
for such ventures are by no means exhausted in this favored 
country. Not only is there the lure of good roads and per- 
fect weather and no end of interesting places for trips and 
rides, but the vogue of afternoon tea has spread over land 
and sea, and infected men as well as women. Perhaps foreign 
travel has done it, but it is certain that it is not the English- 
man alone who in these days likes his four or five o’clock cup 
of tea. One notes everywhere the numbers of men who are 
seen at tea-rooms in town and tea-inns in the country, enjoy- 
ing their favorite blend. And here again, one thinks what a 
vast improvement over the tankard and the pewter mug. The 
old English proverb—‘’Tis a good wind, blows a man to the 
wine”—must now read “to his afternoon tea.” 

Women are quick to take advantage of things, and one 
pretty tea-house in Pasadena is a case in point. The Misses 
Ludo Vici, descended from a fine old Spanish family, found 
themselves in middle life with a pretty home which they de- 
cided to turn to account as a wayside resort for passing tour- 
ists and a tea-room for luncheons, etc. Their venture has 
succeeded beyond all expectations and the pretty Rose Tree 
Inn is thronged with motorists stopping from their drives and 
besieged with orders for luncheons, children’s parties, etc. 
To be sure these ladies had a circle of society friends, wealthy 
women who have contributed to the éclat of the place, and 
so it has grown from the original intention of just a wayside 
tea-house. It is quite the thing to call up the Rose Tree Inn 


when starting out for a long drive, to stop for tea and ices on 
the way or order a luncheon for their return of the delectable 
Southern cakes and smothered chicken, which are specialties 
of the Rose Tree Tea House. A rose-bordered path leads 
from the street to the entrance and the pink rose is used as 
a motif in all the interior decoration and pink roses always 
grace the tables. One large tea-room looks out upon the pic- 
turesque Arroyo Seco, while there are smaller rooms for pri- 
vate parties and also tables set out under the trees. One of 
the sisters is an artist, a gifted miniature painter; the elder 
Miss Ludo Vici is the hostess, stately and gracious, always 
in black silk and fine lace. 

Occasionally men are as bright as women. Up in the hills 
of Montecito, back of Santa Barbara, on the road that runs 
by the San Alessedro Ranch, two bachelors keep a wayside 
inn, with a couple of cottages adjacent for accommodating 
more permanent guests. Secluded and off from the regula- 
tion beats of the tourist, it is a wonderful place to get a good 
meal or to rest tired nerves. There is no woman about the 
place—only these two men, who, without other ties, have 
formed this unique partnership. They call themselves the 
Siamese Twins and have named their place Siamesia. One 
is forty and fat and jolly; one is thin and long-faced, the 
serious New England type. One cooks—dishes for the gods 
—the other serves them, and no waitress in cap and bib could 
be more deft. They give you foaming milk and mountain 
honey—“brought from the hives that stood by the sunny s 
wall of the garden,” and wonderful cakes. Through ¢! ide 
doors the mountain breezes blow, and apple blos from 
mountain apple orchards drift in over the tables. |’eople who 
have found it out come again, and tell other people. 

Another wayside inn is set on the shining sands with the 
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The Rose Tree Inn 


séa, the sea—spreading its flashing silver in front and the 
mountains, purple, mysterious, alluring, rising behind. Ye 
Pheasant Inn is another pretty pleasure for the motorist, 
though it can also be reached by trolley from Los Angeles. 
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As many as eighty machines a day often stop at its wide, hos- 
pitable door. The beautiful and famous Cudahy Ranch, now 
the bustling town of Cudahy City, sends many a customer to 
the inn for a Sunday morning breakfast of fried chicken and 
waftles. The exterior is as different as possible from Casa 
Verdugo—brown shingles in Swiss chalet style—and the in- 
terior carries out the pheasant colors simply and delightfully 
in the red and yellow chintz hangings in a design of pheasants 
on a white ground. The “white chairs and settees’” of Mr. 
Smith’s French Inn do not lack their setting of equal charm in 
the fascinating appointments of Ye Pheasant Inn. For in- 
stance, how exquisitely the light-fixtures fit in with the spirit 
of the small dining-room shown! In lieu of heavy metal and 
glass are delightful inverted domes of white wicker, hung 
like baskets and lined with the red and yellow chintz of the 
casement hangings. Sprays of feathery acacia in yellow glory 
spread against the dark background of the simple mantle 
frame, or the graceful foliage of live oak branches when 
flowers fail. 

Sitting in this hostelry, one’s thoughts hark back to those 
ancient wayside inns of renown—where for a certain fee the 
guest obtained the right to one thrust with his two-tined fork 
in the great bowl that held the general meal. And musing 
thus as we sip the fragrant coffee and watch the waves spread 
softly and swiftly over shining sands, we are quite content 
with the wayside inns of Southern California. 





COLLECTION 


By ALICE HALL 


HE paintings, tapestries, porcelains, bronzes, enamels, 

ivories and miniatures here assembled form a bewildering 
array of the wondrously beautiful things that man has pro- 
duced during the ages. It makes us pause to venerate the 
marvelous creative invention and skill here revealed. Curi- 
ously intertwined are the threads of the purely religious and 
secular expressions of the art impulse which it is so inter- 
esting to trace. 

From the classic antiquities we pass to the Gothic ivories 
and enamels of the early Thirteenth Century. In these ivo- 
ries, Limoges, tapestries, and wood carvings, we see the ex- 
pression of the religious impulse in man in which art had its 
rise. uring the Gothic period reliquaries, triptichs, chalices, 
and plaques all used in connection with the church, were 
practically the only objects to which the artist might devote 
his talents. In these enamels, glowing with color, in the re- 
ligious subjects of the ivory carvings, the devotional spirit 
speaks with all the fervor of the mysticism of the Middle Ages. 

In the early Renaissance, we first note the decorative ex- 
pression shown in objects for practical use and for the adorn- 
ment of house or castle. The bronzes of this period are among 
the finest in existence and often represent a sculptor at- his 
happiest moment of inspiration. The sculptor lavished his in- 
ventive skill on inkstands, lamps, knockers, platters and do- 
mestic utensils of various kinds. The small statues are among 
the most delightful examples of domestic decoration to be 
found anywhere. The artist was now free to model the human 
form and to indulge his fancy. Among the bronzes is a 
study for an equestrian figure by Leonardo da Vinci, which is 
exquisite; others equally fine are accredited to Benvenuto 
Cellini, Gian Bologna, Pollaiuolo, Verrochio and Bellano, a 
pupil of Donatello, and other great Florentine and Paduan 
sculptors: There are examples of Flemish and German 


bronzes by Veit Stoss and Peter Vischer, but the Italian 
bronzes are perhaps the most beautiful and are one of the 
delights of the entire collection. 

The Italian majolicas of the Renaissance also mark another 
form of decorative art of absorbing interest. Exquisite 
plaques for the walls, jugs, vases, cylindrical jars, known as 
“pharmacy vases,” to hold drugs, platters for fruit piled up 
for some sumptuous banquet, are glowing in all the splendor 
of the metallic lustrated faience of Derutta, Gubbio and Castel 
Durante ware. From the standpoint of pure decoration the 
color and design of these majolicas are a joy to the beholder; 
as a revelation of the history and subjects engaging the 
thoughts of the people of that time, they are unsurpassed. 

We must pass by the many treasures of Venetian glass, 
jewels, carved rock-crystal and old German plate, pausing for 
a moment at the collection of French painted enamels, which 
is one of the most complete in existence and gives a survey 
of the whole development of enamels from the end of the 
Fifteenth Century to the Seventeenth. Works by Penicaud 
and Reymond enrich the collection with candlesticks, vases 
and saltcellars of exquisite color and rich design. 

The room containing French furniture of the Eighteenth 
Century conveys the atmosphere of delicate artificiality, ex- 
uberant fancy and harmonious completeness that is charac- 
teristic of the French at the best period. There is a set of 
furniture, consisting of six chairs and a sofa in the style of 
Louis Fifteenth, that came from the collection of the Kings 
of Denmark. A wonderful secretaire and a commode from 
the collection of the Duke of Hamilton, once belonging to 
Marie Antoinette and signed by the famous cabinet maker 
Riesener, “are among the most celebrated specimens of French 
furniture ever produced and excel in quality any pieces of 
Louis Seize work remaining in France.” 
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A corner of the dining room 


HERE is a notable tendency today 

among townspeople to find a more 
segregated mode of living. This is the 
inevitable reaction from the thrall of 
hotel and apartment house life. The 
demand for the small house, well re- 
moved from the city’s center, is evidence 
of this. That the architect has ably met 
this demand is borne out by the multi 
tude of new houses to be found in the 
subdivisions and suburbs of every large 
city. 

The small, and the medium sized, 
house predominates in such sections, and 
there the city folk, tired of restricted 
breathing space and lack of elbow room, 
are flocking to make their homes. 

Not only do the little house homes 
seem to appeal to the family man and 
woman, but to the unattached man as 
well, and more particularly yet to the 
unmarried business woman, who is often 
keenly interested in making a home for 
herself. 

The present-day bachelor maid has 
outgrown the limits of her kitchenette 
apartment, and her ambitions are taking 
her into the suburbs—and sometimes 
even into the country—to establish and 
equip her own little home. 

In any case—suburbs or country—the 
fitting and furnishing of the new house 
will prove a matter of absorbing interest. 

It is easily to be seen, by the least ex- 
perienced, that there is need of an en- 
tirely different scheme of treatment for 
the little detached house interior from 
that followed in the city apartment. 





By MARGARET GREENLEAF 


Those who have had only the expe- 
rience of furnishing the latter will likely 
find the problem of fitting the new home 
properly as puzzling as it is fascinating. 

In many of the houses of the class we 
are discussing, all of the standing wood- 
work is finished in white, or ivory white 
enamel. 

The pleasing absence of undue orna- 
ments from all wood trim is one of the 
chief recommendations of these inte- 
riors. : 

The simple molds, the plain stiles and 
rails of the doors, the unoffending man- 
tels, usually patterned after the simplest 
of Colonial designs, present a_ back- 
ground so neutral in character that al- 
most any style of furnishing may be 
adapted to it. 

Colonial pieces will find an accepted 
place in these rooms, or the heavier style 
of the arts and crafts school (a modified 
type of mission furniture) can be used. 

Also the present day modification of 
the Jacobean type, shorn, as this is, of 
much of its ornamentation, is sometimes 
well fitted for the little house. 

The plain or twisted oak, dark in tone, 
which frames the inset of wicker on 
backs and seats of chairs and settles, 
shows effectively against the ivory wood 
trim of the rooms. 

Others of these houses have the inte- 
rior woodwork stained and finished with 
a semi-gloss surface, which resembles 
rubbed wax, but is far more practical, 
since it does not spot with water, and 
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The buffet in the dining-room 
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A corner of the guest-roo:n 


the hard surface it presents does not 
wear readily. These wood stains are a 
development of recent years, and if 
properly applied to the particular wood 
for which each is prepared, they will 
reproduce the natural tone and appear- 
ance which time and weather exposure 
would eventually bring to such wood. 

The silver gray of birch, of ash, and 
of chestnut, the gray effect of weathered 
oak, the black-brown of antique oak, the 
golden russet of English oak, are all ac- 
curately produced on new wood, and 
give character and beauty of tone and 
grain to the wood trim upon which they 
are applied. Mahogany stain also, in its 
several shades, is made and used upon 
birch, cherry, poplar or red gum and 
gives very satisfactory results. 

Frequently the interiors in which the 
wood trim is finished in white enamel 
have the doors stained mahogany. Since 
this is a Colonial detail, it establishes the 
general treatment as of that period. 

There are some excellent reproduc- 
tions in furniture to be purchased, which 
are of the Puritan or cottage Colonial 
styles, and this furniture is well suited to 
the rooms of such small houses. 

Just here we must not forget to say 
that the extremist in Period furnishing is 
today much less influential than in the 
recent past and his tenets are more 1 


ible, for there is a strong reaction \ ith 
many people against the too close adher- 
ence to any school or period of decora- 


tion or ornament. 
We now find assembled in the interi- 
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ors of many architecturally pure Col- 
onial mansions, fine collections and single 
pieces of rare interest from Italy, Spain 
or France in close contact and in the 
most friendly relationship with the other 
fittings, which are Georgian or Colonial. 

For example, in a beautiful Colonial 
residence recently completed by one of 
the best-known architects, the entrance 
hall is fitted with Elizabethan chairs, 
superbly carved, a curiously carven and 
massive trousseau chest from Italy and 
a wonderful wall fountain from Spain, 
and notwithstanding these, or the superb 
French tapestry on the wall, the atmos- 
phere of the interior is as distinctly 
homelike as is the ‘one period” exterior 
and offers a greater variety. 

With the rigid restrictions of periods 
so lifted, the work of furnishing the 
house is less difficult for the amateur. 

She must, however, bear in mind as 
an addendum to the well-known axiom 
of William Morris, that while the useful 
only is beautiful, it must also be con- 
gruous and suited to its environment. 

There are a few simple suggestions 
which have proven helpful to many in- 
experienced ones who have undertaken 
the anxieties and delights of decorating 
and furnishing the new home. These 
are offered here: 

When the house is ready for occu- 
pancy and one is about to begin this 
pleasurable task of furnishing, careful 
stock should be taken of its every detail 
—the exposure and lighting of the sev- 
eral rooms, their relative positions, the 
character and finish of the woodwork, 
the dimensions, including height of ceil- 
ings of all rooms. 

If the new owner is possessed of cer- 
tain furniture, rugs and draperies, which 
it seems desirable to use, there also must 
be given careful consideration, and if it is 
found that in form, color or design, they 
are out of harmony with the rooms as 
planned, there should be no hesitancy— 
but they should at once be consigned to 
the auction room or the junk shop. 
There is no more mistaken economy 
than that which prompts the effort to 
make some old and unworthy object 
“do,” simply because one has it. It is a 
much better policy to do without alto- 
gether than to put in the many pieces 
of furniture or color and style of rug or 
curtain. Good taste and common-sense 
must unite to abolish sentiment when 
one is furnishing a new house; and the 
things “with association” should be 
sternly put out of the way if they seem 
unsuited to the new environment. 

An excellent feature in many of the 
modern small houses is the built-in fur- 
niture, finished like the wood trim, with 
which many of them are fitted. 
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Book-shelves, corner cupboards, win- 
dow-seats and buffets placed effectively 
in the several rooms to which they are 
suited, prove not only an attractive addi- 
tion but are both space and money sav- 
ers as well. The character of these 
pieces and the color and finish of the 
wood of which they are built will often 
dictate in a measure the style of furni- 
ture to be used in the room 

The selection of wall coverings for the 
rooms should not be definitely made un- 
til the general scheme is mentally settled, 
unless one falls victim to some particu- 
larly fascinating paper or fabric, in 
which case concessions must be made to 
it, and the scheme planned from it. 
Plain walls are now most favorably re- 
garded, and a most exquisite line of col- 
ors and tints is procurable in fabric and 
in wall-papers. 

Gray white, creamy yellow, flax and 
oyster white in silk fiber paper, or Japa- 
nese grass cloth are equally effective, al- 
though there is a decided difference in 
cost—the former sells for $1 a roll of 
8 yards, while the latter is about $7 a 
roll, 36 inches in width. Yellow, tan, 
putty color, oatmeal and coppery brown, 
a flat, dull blue, or whitish green which 
is not pale, are equally good back- 
ground colors, and will lend themselves 
agreeably to nearly every style of fur- 
nishing. 

Where the several first floor rooms 
open together, it is a good plan to use 
one color for all walls. This adds much 
to the apparent spaciousness of all of the 
rooms, and any possible monotony of 
effect may be avoided by the variety in- 
troduced in hangings and furniture. 

One cannot fail to find among the 
multitude of beautiful cotton and linen 
prints and chintzes, the English taffeta 
and domestic as well as imported cre- 
tonnes, the color designs and fabrics of 
which are wholly suited to one’s needs. 

There is a most charming example of 
good, simple furnishing for a_ small 
house to be seen in the house of a young 
home-maker, who is also a well-known 
leader in the cause of Woman Suffrage. 

This house is located on Long Island, 
and its quaint design is well adapted to 
the somewhat restricted lot upon which 
it stands. Its oyster white cement walls, 
deep green timbers, and rice tiled roof 
lend it a picturesque charm, to which its 
many windows and hooded front doors 
give accent. Throughout the interior the 
wood trim is plain and good, showing an 
ivory tone a trifle deeper than the shades 
used on the walls. 

This effect is carried out in all of the 
living-rooms, while variety and character 
are brought into each of the draperies 
and fittings which are used. 
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A console table, an old English mirror, 
and two chairs of the same period are 
the only furnishings used in the little hall, 
of which an interesting stairway, with 
white spindles and mahogany hand-rail, 
is the feature which best expresses the 
Colonial feeling of the whole interior. 

The hall is practically a part of the at- 
tractive and inviting living-room de- 
scribed. Soft pewter gray and dull blue 
are the dominant tones in this room. 

The many windows are hung with 
little valance curtains, made from some 
foreign crepey material, which brings the 
gray and blue shades into prominence. 
The furniture coverings show the same 
colors, while rugs and the rich Colonial 
bindings of the books which fill the built- 
in shelves give warmth to the scheme. 
The upholstered furniture in this room 
is augmented by some excellent bits of 
old mahogany and an occasional wicker 
chair. 

The balanced placing of the few ar- 
ticles on the wide mantel-shelf is in keep- 
ing with the restful absence of any un- 
due ornament throughout the room. 

The dining-room is most interesting. 
It seems glowing with color and good 
cheer, while the furniture assembled in 
this room is of unusual individual inter- 
est. Especially the fine old buffet, on 
which a collection of old glass and silver 
to delight the connoisseur is set forth. 

The quaintly artistic chairs and the 
polished round table, which complements 
them, are substantial and comfortable 
also. 

A rug of one-toned velvet is used be- 
neath the table, and the otherwise quiet 
and subdued tone of the room give way 
to the riot of splendid color in the blos- 
som-covered hangings. 

The table lights as well as the side 
lighting fixtures of this room are well 
chosen and suitable, as are all that are 
used throughout the house. 

The bedrooms are quite perfect in 
their way. Fresh air, uncrowded spaces, 
clean, cool colors; crisp muslin curtains 
with flower strewn overdraperies. The 
plain walls and the simple lines of the 
cottage furniture, and the inviting com- 
fort of couches and easy chairs make for 
the ideal restful bedroom. 

The nurseries of this little home are 
the most important feature of this house. 
Every possible sanitary convenience, in- 
cluding a sleeping porch, is provided for 
the fortunate youngsters who occupy the 
day and night nurseries; and the fur- 
nishings, while simple to a degree, are 
such as will not only make for the com- 
fort of the little occupants, but instil 
thus early into their young minds the 
love and appreciation of beauty. Such a 
house is a real object lesson. 








The fireplace of the dining-room 


Another corner of the dining-room 








A bit of dining-room decoration 


O private dwelling in New York has, in the past, attracted 

more attention than the house of Lockwood de Forest on 
East Tenth Street, with its great overhanging window of 
carved Indian teakwood. About ten years ago Mr. de Forest 
built a house at York Harbor, Me., which, in its way, is as 
unique as his city home. The interior woodwork is Japanese 
gray and frames, in the living-room and the dining-room, 
panels of rice paper decorated with birds and flowers. The 
rooms are furnished in a simple manner, the new and the old 
combining pleasantly. In the studio are a number of beau- 
tiful old chests, collected from various parts of the Orient. 


The fireplace in the studio 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE 

MERICAN hardware has improved in design during the 

last few decades, like everything else concerning the 
home. But even with this improvement of our better building 
period, there is still room for more interest on the part of 
architects and clients in what is really a subject worth great 
attention. Few people can see why locks, bolt, hinges, sash- 
fasteners, etc., should amount to four or five per cent of the 
total cost of the house; and when clients demur architects are 
only too ready to cut down on the hardware instead of trying 
to bring the reluctant up to an appreciation of its beauty and 
distinction. 

Now hardware is, and always will be, in every house and 
in every room. All facts concerning its making and its history 
are invaluable as part of the ever-increasing interest in beauti- 
ful homes. When people know a subject, they become in- 
telligently critical of it, and when the buying public has be- 
come intelligently critical of hardware it will be willing to 
pay for the best. As long as it remains ignorant there will be 
poor workmanship and bad design in our homes. And yet the 
remedy is so simple. 

Historically, hardware may be divided into two periods, the 
iron and the brass and bronze; in other words, into Gothic 
and Renaissance. As to the former every country in Europe 
had wonderful workers in hardware during the Middle Ages, 
as the intricate and beautifully wrought locks and keys of all 
European museums show. But when the sterner and ruder 
life of the Middle Ages gave way to the gentler and more 
civilized epoch of the Renaissance, heavy iron bolts and locks 
were no longer needed against lawlessness. Door and window 
fastenings became more conspicuous for elegance than for 
strength, and this elegance and slenderness were worked out 
in brass and bronze which, making sounder castings, were 
better adapted for these smaller architectural fittings. But 
strangely enough only one of the nations that had excelled in 
iron hardware took up the new style in the new metals. France 
alone created a school of hardware. Though all the other 
nations responded in turn to the Renaissance, they ceased 
their hardware with Gothic iron and left the making of all 
future articles in that line to the French; and because present- 
day needs are for Renaissance rather than Gothic our own 
manufacturers turn to France for their inspiration. There 
are a few well-known German firms making hardware, but it 
is mostly “Art Nouveau,” which has but a restricted market— 
at any rate it is more popular in Europe than here. London 
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architects, even when they want reproductions of old Eliza- 
bethan ironwork, have to order from Paris. Here in America 
we make excellent special hardware, but so few people are 
willing to pay for it that the cheap commercial output is far 
more in evidence. The well-to-do are inclined to judge the 
whole line by the specimens they are most familiar with, and 
in consequence they order from abroad without giving our 
own firms a chance to show what they can do. 


+ 
THE PRACTICAL SIDE 


eed spectacles are more charming than flower shows and 
of all flower shows the one held recently in New York was 
probably the most charming. 

To the strains of an excellent orchestra, visitors walked 
down an aisle banked with wonderful orchids to the “Home 
of the Heath,” where bloomed heather of such beauteous pro- 
fusion as no native Macgregor ever beheld; or to an elfir 
forest of acacias, low-growing bushes thickly dotted with 
fuzzy white globelets, or plants freely hung with what looked 
like fat yellow caterpillars, or graceful little canopied trees, 
like fairy parasols, fringed with spray of palest gold. 

There were roses of all the new names, of the size of tea 
plates, of the fragrance of paradise. There were azaleas so 
closely thatched with blossoms of rose or of snow that not 
a leaf could be seen. There were pansies of “fifty-seven va- 
rieties,” running their full, velvety gamut from white to am- 
ber, from faint lilac to midnight purple. There was an acre 
(comparatively speaking) of superb scarlet African lilies 
growing on vines, fitly named Gloriosa. There was another 
acre (same measure) of Japanese dwarf gardens, with mossy 
rocks, and venerable wee cedars, and arched red bridges over 
clear pools where goldfish swam. 

Those interested in the topiary art could study yews clipped 
into peacocks, swans and vases. Surpassing these in freakish- 
ness, though not to be classified as either “topiary” or “art,” 
were ivies trained over wire frames into life-size deer and 
ponies; some huge green moose heads of growing ivy, set 
against the pillars, had branching horns and electric bulbs for 
eyes. Strange colored foliage plants were to be seen. Tropi- 
cal flowers, fierce in form and hue. And palms! And ferns! 
And rhododendrons—Well! 

Was anything omitted ? 

“Yes,” said more than one visitor, “I find nothing that I can 
order for my lawn. I look in vain for practical additions to 
my rose plot. I don’t get any ideas for developing my hardy 
garden. I don’t learn what will flourish best in our soil and 
climate. Every time I inquire about some miracle of loveli- 
ness I am told that it can only be raised in a greenhouse.” 

There is something in this criticism. We are in the season 
when everybody, even the city-bound, feels “the lure of green 
things growing,” when whoever has a garden is eager to work 
it and whoever has no garden dreams of acquiring one. Why 
not make a point of displaying such shrubbery as is most suit- 
able for American lawns? Such aquatic plants as will grow in 
American ponds, rather than in Asia? Why not show the im- 
provement and changes possible in flowers that bloom out-of- 
doors, the endless variety of columbines, the gorgeous army of 
irises, the abundance of many-hued stocks that can be raised 
by the intelligent care of the average gardener? The magic 
that can be wrought under glass by special skill is indeed 
worthy of celebration, but something should also be done for 
the common flowers and the common people that the Lord 
must have loved or He would not have made so many of them. 

We would not ask the directors of the American flower 
shows to make them one whit less brilliant—merely to add a 
small corner wherein the humbler side of flower craft might 
be set forth. 
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THE COLLECTION OF A MERCHANT PRINCE 


PART II 
By RODNEY NOYES 


6é67-7HE Toilet of Bathsheba After the Bath,” a small, dark 
painting on wood, was the last of Mr. Altman’s acquisi- 
tions, obtained from the sale of Baron Steengracht, and cost 
him, including auctioneers’ commission and duty, about $240,- 
000. As a contrast remember that when first sold out of 
William VI’s collection in Amsterdam, in 1734, it brought only 
365 florins, about $100. Since then the precious little panel 
has passed through many hands, including those of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. All the light of the scene centers on Lathsheba; 
whose pearly flesh shines out against the stone seat and the 
sombre foliage. For the bath has taken place in a garden, 
quite conveniently overlooked by King David’s palace, high 
on the left. One serving-woman dries the lady’s golden hair, 
another—wearing spectacles, by the way !—pares her feet. 

“The Man with a Steel Gorget” was known for a long period 
by the unaccountable title of “The Constable de Bourbon,” 
though that noble freebooter was slain a hundred years be- 
fore it was painted. It is a half-length of a ruddy, cheerful 
cavalier, who extends, in greeting or in exposition, a right 
hand so vigorously painted that it refuses to “stay in the 
frame.” 

Possibly to this period, although painted with keener insight 
into personality and with a looser brush, belongs the “Portrait 
of a Man.” A sandy, middle-aged, insignificant Dutchman, 
in a Puritanical broad-brimmed hat, important to us of many 
generations later solely because a master-hand delineated him 
with matchless truth. 

Rembrandt was about forty-five when he painted the ‘Por- 
trait of Titus,” the only one of his sons who lived to man- 
hood. He is here shown as a beautiful, dreamy boy of four- 
teen, with clustering chestnut curls under a feathered cap. 
His soft features are modeled feelingly, one might say, caress- 
ingly. There are broken tones, and more transparent depths 
of shadow. ‘Hendrickje Stoffels,” the servant maid who be- 
came the solace of her master’s old age, is more carelessly 
treated. 

Next in point of time (1658) comes a magnificent present- 
ment of a trivial act. Seated on an armchair as though on 
a throne, under a light that deepens the lines of her strong 
and regular features, draped in truly sculptural folds—they 
are russet in the robe, white and pale yellow in the head- 
covering—we see what? A sibyl? A Fate? No: an “Old 
Woman Cutting Her Nails.” The picture shows how little 
mattered to Rembrandt what laymen call his “theme.” His 
theme was the sorcery of light and shade, and on that text he 
discoursed eloquence, whether the chiaroscuro touched the 
grandest or the humblest thing in creation. 

To compare this with the large painting called “Pilate Wash- 
ing His Hands” is to see the difference between what is in- 
tellectually dramatic and what is visually dramatic. One can- 
not feel that Rembrandt was vitally interested in his gray 
Pilate, who wears his gold mantle with an air of weary in- 
difference and accepts unemotionally the services of a page 
with basin and ewer. Through an opening on the left may 
be seen a distant group of guards; behind Pilate’s chair of 
state stands an old man of gentle and engaging aspect. 

Four masterly portraits belong among these later works. 
One is the “Rembrandt in a Brown Coat” from Lord Ash- 
burton’s collection; the energetic features made familiar to 
the world through countless of his own paintings and etchings 
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are here somewhat battered by fifty years of the struggle of 
life. The so-called “Auctioneer” has a sensitive, haggard, 
poetic countenance. In the gaunt hand emerging from full 
lace ruffles he holds a pamphlet or a sheaf of pages which 
one would rather assume to be manuscript verses than busi- 
ness papers; yet as such they are generally classified, and the 
young man set before us so sympathetically is believed to be 
Hering, the auctioneer who sold Rembrandt out in 1665; the 
nondescript articles on the table near him are supposed to 
be the bankrupt artist’s effects. One would rather regard 
him as that beloved son Titus, whose death at the age of 
twenty-eight was a heart blow. 

Finally there are two superb portraits, “The Man with the 
Magnifying Glass” and “The Lady with the Pink,” that were 
painted but a year or two before the half-forgotten artist was 
buried—buried at a cost of thirteen florins. They show no 
falling off in his power and are worth to-day more than he 
made in his whole lifetime. Both are in Rembrandt's favorite 
harmony of russets and reds and gleams of gold and sobering 
touches of black and gray. Both faces emerge luminous from 
depths of shadow, the marvelously characterized physiognomy 
of the woman does so even more notably than her mate’s 
handsomer face, with its dark moustache and long curls 
touched with gray. Her worn, delicate features are presented 
with searching veracity; her hands are blurred and sketchy, 
while her rich headdress and ornaments show the gemlike 
quality of Rembrandt's ir pasto. How poor was the Primi- 
tives’ device of employing gold on their saints’ vestures com- 
pared to the spark and glow that he can at will evoke from 
Bathsheba’s jewels, or Pilate’s gold-trimmed mantle. 

Three of Frans Hals’s jovial swashbucklers rollick among 
the graver Rembrandts, one of them, indeed, bringing with 
him a “Merry Company” that is interesting for four well- 
defined types of revelers. But the most spirited painting is 
that of “Yonker Ramp”; you can almost hear his shout of 
glee as he lifts his glass high in air, while his smiling sweet- 
heart clings to his shoulder. 

Then, varying the numerous figure-pieces, are landscapes 
by the men from whom the Barbizon school derived. Cuyp, 
of the mellow skies, is represented by “Young Herdsmen with 
Cows”; Hobbema, by a richly wooded “Entrance to a Vil- 
lage’; Ruysdael by the spacious, rhythmic composition of roll- 
ing country known as ‘“Wheatfields.” “Young Girl Asleep” 
is one of Vermeer’s charming Dutch housewives forgetting 
her duties; Vermeer, who left but thirty-eight paintings; Ver- 
meer, one of whose works has been called “the greatest treas- 
ure an American collector can possess.” Yet there are greater 
treasures here. 

For, passing hurriedly by such worthies as Pieter de Hoogh, 
Gerard Dou, Nicholas Maas and Gerard Terburg, we come, 
at the end of the gallery, to two typical Van Dycks, a lady 
and a gentleman, whom that ever-ready flatterer has portrayed 
with his customary grace and distinction, aided by the costume 
of a period when for once art and fashion walked hand in 
hand. 

His ‘‘Marchesa Durazzo” has not a whit more cour © air 
than his merchant “Lucas van Uffelen,” and he surposscs the 
noblewoman in vivacity. Measuring a space with compasses 
on the table before him he turns in his chair from the globe 
on it, as if explaining the distance sailed by his argosies. 


WATER IN THE 
LANDSCAPE 


By T. A. T. 
S it any wonder that the prospective 
purchasers of places look for the vis- 


ible existence of a bit of sea or lake, or 
even a pool or stream of water, which is 
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either actually or potentially effective? There is something so delightful in the 
living, moving presence of water in landscapes. The variety and characteristic 
charm of the sea, lake or river is as valuable and genuine a possession, when you 
have it before you, as the sky, and, in its way, just as beautiful; but when it 
comes to the little pool or stream that you have on your land if you buy it, or 
that you may have if you succeed in translating possibilities into realities, the 
problem presents considerable difficulties. There is nothing so deceptive, and 
difficult to estimate beforehand, as the possibilities of water. And it is especially 
so when the area of its display is limited within the small confines of an ordi- 
nary country place. It has a way of overflowing its banks, or drying up in a 
day, of disappearing in the earth without warning, of growing muddy, or green 
with scum—of doing eccentric, unaccountable and unavoidable things that will 
be the despair of those unfortunate beings who may be, or may fee) themselves 
to be, responsible for them. 

If you must have water on your place, therefore—and why should you not, 
when its presence, under successful conditions, gives a delight and solace that 
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would be worth several considerable failures sustained in the 
effort of obtaining it?—it is always wise to take a middle and 
conservative course, using pools and streams only when you 
can discover satisfactory evidences of the existence of unfail- 
ing sources of supply from living springs, or from some other 
large body of water that is practically inexhaustible. 

I will not attempt to discourage the would-be contriver of 
water effects from digging pools and streams on his place, 
and striving to make the most charming picturesque and per- 
haps natural effects. It is his right, if he is a person possessed 
of a vivid imagination and sufficient means, to seek to realize 
what to him will be one of the attractions of his place; and 
there is not the slightest doubt that he may succeed in construct- 
ing a bit of water that will look natural and never dry up, and 
never look foul, and, above all, fit in as a perfectly satisfactory 
element of the landscape picture. The use of the word “may,” 
however, is done advisedly, and under the deep sense of the 
mutability of human effort when put forth to accomplish the 
difficult task of introducing pools and streams of water arti- 
ficially as a pictorial effect on home grounds. It is better for 
the owner to study the bits of water he already has, and try, 
if he thinks it feasible, to develop the beauties the possibilities 
of which are plainly evident, than to go further afield and lose 
himself in the bewildering mazes that beset the path of the 
imaginative creator of sheets of water, all fresh and made in 
accordance with the latest ideas upon the subject of construct- 
ing artificial pools and streams. 

The first step in the development of the bodies of water we 
have, into those we would have if all the circumstances favored 
us, is the preparation of the shores of the water by deepening 
them, removing all mud and debris, and preparing, at certain 
points, masses of good soil for the reception of any plants we 
may set out. In reinforcing these shores, it is well, without 
making pretty small curves, to vary their outlines to a consider- 
able degree, by deepening what would correspond with bays 
on a larger scale, and building out the points, which are some- 
times improved by the presence of a rock, and in artificially 
lifting up the bank with the soil, while the hollows of the in- 
dentations of the edges may, at some wider opening, present 
a pebbly or sandy beach. 

The introduction of artificial islands in a pond or lake is 
apt to be a dangerous experiment that, even if it succeeds in 
assuming shape harmoniously, and in no petty and undignified 
manner, will be somewhat difficult to retain uninjured under 
the stress of storms and the action of water; and here again, 
we find it necessary to exercise restraint in the use of rocks, 
unless they abound in the immediate neighborhood, or unless 
some bank needs artificial support, the necessity for which 
seldom, indeed, arises. The proper treatment of brooks is 
similar to that which is suitable for pools, the deepening and 
widening at certain points bearing a fixed relation to the supply 
of water and the general normal size of the stream. 

If you will imagine a hillside, or sloping lawn, extending 
down to a small lake or pond or running stream, we can try to 
see what ideas will suggest themselves as to different ways of 
treating water. In the first place, it should be established that 
it is not well to attempt to make artificial pools and streams 
of water. It can, of course, be done, but it is generally diffi- 
cult, on account of an imperfect supply of water, or else of a 
lack of fitness of the conformation of the ground for the water 
effect that it is possible to obtain. Flooded territories are not 
apt to be satisfactory in appearance. The conditions do not 
seem to be normal, the landscape not quite natural-looking. 

The treatment of the natural stream or pool is a simple one 
in itself, and it is hardly possible to do anything but widen or 
narrow it, so as to create some specially fitting effect, or to 
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AN AMERICAN LOTUS GARDEN 

plant it to a limited extent with water-lilies and aquatics, 
always being careful to arrange for large spaces of open water. 
There are also agreeable relations to be established with terri- 
tory adjoining the water, and these afford much opportunity 
for study. 

The site of the house should be so placed, whenever pos- 
sible, as to get the best views or glimpses of the pools or 
streams, and the walks should also be laid out so as to grace- 
fully and naturally pass in and out, so that from the house 
beautiful vistas ending in water landscape greet the eye. 





Photograph by George R. King 
A JAPANESE GARDEN IN CALIFORNIA 











THE RESIDENCE OF LEWIS SQUIRES, ESQ., NETHERWOOD, N. J. 


THE BIG BROTHER OF THE BRICK 


By JONATHAN A. RAWSON, JR. 


T last, there is a really new building material. Perhaps 

in the interests of absolute precision of statement it would 
be better to say that an old material has been wrought into a 
brand-new form and applied to a distinctively new use. But 
it is results that count and the main thing is that a positively 
new result has been achieved in the exterior construction and 
adornment of houses. 

Houses constructed for Horace D. Lyon at Englewood, 
N.J., and for Lewis Squires at Netherwood, N.J., were the 
first private residences to employ this new material, and some 
of the photographs show how new the houses are. The Squires 
house was barely finished when its first photographs were 
taken, and certainly there was much grading and smoothing 
off to be done around the lawns. Following the Lyon and 
Squires dwellings, several others have already been erected, 
including those of Robert C. Gambee at Englewood and Henry 
B. Newhall at Plainfield, N.J., both of which are shown in 
the illustrations. The Lyon house is not included. 

One who had not been warned in advance to watch out for 
something new would naturally say upon seeing these houses 
that their outer surfaces were constructed of abnormally large 
brick. But they are not. The units of the walls are hollow 
tile blocks, such as have been used in the past for the exterior 
walls, usually with brick of stucco outer coverings, or veneer, 
as the architects say. The regulation hollow tile for exterior 
wall use generally measures eight by twelve by twelve inches, 
though other sizes are employed on occasions. The new facing 
tile, called Tex-Tile, is twelve inches long and five inches 
high on the surface, and three and three-quarters inches thick, 
made hollow with two open spaces running lengthwise. 

Some of the finest bricks now used for outer building sur- 
faces are made of the same clay that is always used for hollow 
tile, but since it is not possible to burn satisfactorily a block 
of solid clay more than three inches thick, the size of the 
regulation, old-fashioned brick has always been restricted. 

But if the brick could not be expanded, why could not the 
hollow tile be contracted? The clay was all right for either 
form, and the surface it gave after the burning had won ad- 
miration in many public and private buildings in city and 
country alike. Could not this slight gap be bridged over in 
order to supply a unit smaller than the stock hollow tile but 
yet larger than the solid brick limited to its three inches of 
thickness? It must be that many architects had asked them- 
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selves this question before, but Frederick Squires was the first 
of their brotherhood to propose the idea to the people who 
make the hollow tile. The question was such a simple one, and 
the reply so obvious, that Mr. Squires doubtless gets less 
credit for his discovery than he would if it had been enveloped 
in deeper mystery. 

The hollow tile people were not slow to appreciate the possi- 
bilities back of the architect's suggestion and they lost no time 
in acting upon it. The architect, then, as soon as the manu- 
facturers had provided the new material according to his rec- 
ommendations, demonstrated his faith in it by proceeding to 
design two houses with it. The hotse for Mr. Lyon was the 
first. In it, the chief points to interest Mr, Squires were the 
general effect produced by the broad, flat expanses of the 
newly proportioned unit, the ratio of dimensions of the sep- 
arate units and the completed whole, the smoothness and unity 
of the ultimate color effect, and the suitability of the texture 
to the size and style of the dwelling. There were many search- 
ing tests applied in the beginning by the highly sensitive archi- 
tectural eye. 

Well satisfied in all these matters by his first experiment, 
Mr. Squires attempted something still more venturesome in 
the Netherwood house for his brother. The Lyon house was 
wholly devoid of decorative features—only a series of plain 
walls beneath a broad, plain roof. Whatever of novelty or 
unusualness this house has in its arrangement, consisting of 
a broad, rectangular main section with two wings extending 
backward from the rear corners of the main portion at right 
angles to each other, it is of a style all its own and therefore 
not qualified to impart instruction as to the success or failure 
of a new building material in structures of a more formal or 
conventional type. 

But in the Netherwood house the architect went to the 
furthermost extreme and along a path of his own blazing. He 
not only utilized two historic models in the same structure— 
one on the front and one on the rear—but, still further, he 
adapted each to his own needs of the moment in the new 
Tex-Tile, which was in turn set off and reinforced at critical 
points here and there by brick made to match the tile. 

The front of the Netherwood house is distinctively Georgian 
in its outlines and general treatment, with but two innovations 
of note, aside from the brick and tile work. These are the 
additions of the one-story extensions at either side with their 
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pergola ends, and the use of double casement windows in the 
second-story rooms. ‘The entrance is a model of Georgian 
stateliness. The rear of the house is conspicuously of the 
aspect that more or less rightly has come to be known as 
Dutch Colonial, with its broad expanse of roof broken by the 
wide shed dormer and two windows above and with its full- 
length porch and the pillars supporting the roof. At the line 
of the first floor ceiling, and again above the second floor win- 
dows, there are belt courses of brick standing on end; below 
the second floor windows is a narrower course with the small 
ends of the brick showing, and the window heads and sills are 
likewise of brick. All of these brick were made from the 
same clay and burned in the same kilns with the tile, thus 
acquiring precisely the same color texture. 

It is of this color texture of the Tex-Tile that the architect - 
is most fond of speaking. The general color effect is red in 
the Netherwood house, the blocks varying from a light red 
almost to purple, though the latter are rare. The same color- 


ings predominate in the Lyon house, but in the Netherwood 
dwelling the tile were made from clay which gives a little 
darker shade, tile for tile. 

Saying nothing of his clever employment of the new mate- 
rial, the architect declares that the greatest charm of the walls 
When observed at a slight angle, the walls pre- 


is this color. 
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sent a remarkable diversity of coloring, and Mr. Squires says 
he can best describe the colorings by comparing them with 
those of some rare, old Oriental rug. The range of colors 
already developed in Tex-Tile includes all the finer reds, 
purples, yellows, grays and terra cottas, and black, and nobody 
can say what may be developed from subsequent experiment- 
ing with other clays. 

“The variation in color, especially of Jersey clays,” says 
Mr. Squires, “is very marked, and where it is hard to get 
enough in brick it is easy to get too much in tile. The com- 
binations are striking—almost gorgeous. In some cases the 
reds are those of a Royal Bokhara rug; in others all the way 
from rose color to terra cotta. Color texture such as we have 
here is the ensemble resulting from the combination of many 
small units, each varying in a slight degree from its neighbor. 
Surface texture is really the effect.of the play of light and 
shadow resulting from the roughened surfaces of each of the 
units and the joints between them. Patterns of the same 
units, or of several units of different sizes and shapes, in- 
crease the surface texture.” 

Under the terms of this definition there are both color 
texture and surface texture in all the Tex-Tile houses. There 
was no increase in surface texture in Mr. Lyon's house by 
the use of several units of different size, but there is in Mr. 





REAR VIEW OF THE SQUIRES RESIDENCE AT NETHERWOOD 


Here the pleasing texture of Tex-Tile may be noted, also its agreeable harmony with other building materials 
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Lewis Squires’s house. To gain this somewhat elusive sur- 
face texture, both brick and tile are wire-cut, and rough, gray 
mortar is used for the exceptionally broad joints. In laying 
both brick and tile, the separate units were generally set in 
place just as they happened to come, but once in a while the 
color contrasts proved too great and substitutions were made. 

The roofs of the first two houses are of red cedar shingles, 
stained green. One-fifth of them were dipped in a light shade 
and the remainder in a darker shade. They were then thrown 
in a pile and laid on the roof as they came, making a pleasantly 
mottled effect. Green shingles were also used on the sides of 
the shed dormer on the rear of the Squires house, laid in a 
distinctive fashion to form alternate broad and narrow bands. 

Quite naturally, these effects in color and surfacing could 
not have been accomplished with the old-fashioned style of 
hollow tile used for interior walls without certain minor 
changes in the treatment and fashioning thereof. The new 
form had to be adapted to the new use. In order to economize 
in weight, the interior blocks are allowed to be dense mate- 
rial, which would not do at all for an exterior material. 
Further, the interior block has to have scoring or a roughened 
surface upon which the tile relies for its firm grip upon the 
plaster or coat of stucco. This scoring would be meaningless 
and unkempt if seen on the outer walls of a building. 





The porch of the Newhall residence, showing the varied color range 
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And then again, the matter of coloring is of no moment 
where the blocks are to be hidden by brick or stucco. So 
there was somewhat more to be done in conforming the hollow 
tile to its new use than the mere alteration of its size and 
form. There has to be more care in the selection of the clay 
and in the burning, but all these finer points had already been 
worked out in brick manufacture and were ready to be ap- 
plied at once to the hollow form. The main essentials of 
material and manufacture were the same, but yet when the 
tile emerged from the making it was a much more aristocratic- 
looking child than the parents from which it had sprung. 

Hence one may not hope to understand precisely what a 
Tex-Tile house looks like with no other assistance than the 
recollection of a pile of the interior blocks. Quite unlike the 
walls of hollow tile seen when hollow tile buildings are in the 
process of construction, the Tex-Tile wall, to again quote the 
first architect to design one, “has the charm of all things put 
together by hand—the craftsman’s look. It has infinite va- 
riety. The ensemble is solid and digmified, and the house 
looks like a building that has been put there to stay. It is 
frank and outspoken as to its own construction, whose char- 
acter the merest novice could never mistake. As to the effect 
produced by the walls, the uneven thickness of the joint, the 
surface of the joint itself and the slight variation in courses, 
all combine to bring about the pleasing result.” 

The Netherwood house is located on a site which made it 
most desirous that it should be equally attractive from all 
points of the compass. While not on an eminence, it is in the 
heart of a rolling section much of which is heavily wooded, 
with its streets irregularly planned and its houses thus facing 
in all directions and confronting one another at all angles. 
It is admirably adapted to meet these conditions, both within 
and without. The main entrance opens into a reception hall 
ten and one-half feet square. Straight ahead is the central 
hall, and at the right is the library, which at its farther end 
has doors to the enclosed side porch. Back of the library is 
the living-room with a large fireplace in the end wall, while 
the dining-room is across the main hall from the living-room. 
The service quarters are in the side extension at the left, 
back of the stairs to the second floor. 

The residences of Mr. Newhall at Plainfield and Mr. Gambee 
at Englewood, both of which were also designed by Mr. 
Squires, quickly followed the first Tex-Tile houses. There 
was an amusing incident in connection with the work on the 
Gambee house. As some persons have at last learned, archi- 
tects do not spend all their time officiating as building in- 
spectors for the houses they design. That is not a part of 
their job under the prevailing form of contract between archi- 
tect and client. They prepare the plans and specifications, 
which are then turned over to the contractor, who is supposed 
to know what to do next. They do not spend all their time 
around the building, keeping an eye on the contractor. But 
contractors are notoriously a reactionary class. They do not 
always take kindly to new ideas or know how to do old things 
in new ways. And if the architects are to be believed, the 
contractors are wholly deficient in anything like artistic sense. 

When the contractor on the Gambee house first made the 
acquaintance of the new Tex-Tile, and was told that that was 
the exterior material for this dwelling, he carefully surveyed 
the pile and concluded that he was expected to turn artist or 
something like that and work out a fine design on the walls. 
The architect’s drawings showed no designs, it was true. But 
what else could a poor contractor be expected to do with an 
assortment of building units running through a half-dozen 
colors or shades of the same color, and all to go on the same 
surface, but make a pattern of them? 

So that was what this conscientious artisan proceeded to 
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It was a new experience. There was a discouraging dis- 


do. 
proportion between the darker and lighter shades. The tile 


” 


manufacturer had apparently forgotten entirely to “sort up 
the shipment and send equal numbers of darks and lights. 
It was distressing to be expected to work out a pretty fig- 
ure when such a fatal handicap had been imposed. How- 
ever, the contractor was a man of perseverance and determi- 
nation and much resource. He put all the darker tile in one 
pile and the lighter ones in another and told his brick layers 
to start in. His achievement in the line of design was but 
little, if any, advance over the regulation checkerboard, but 
he was making a good start along that line when whom should 
he see coming up the roadway but the architect. He wanted 
to see the architect. 

An eloquent protest against the stupidity of the man who 
made the tile was on his lips, impatiently awaiting an authori-- 
tative audience to whom it might be delivered. The architect 
was coming to observe the color texture of his new house. 
But when he saw the incipient checkerboard instead—well, the 
contractor found no opportunity to deliver his eloquent pro- 
test. Mr. Squires did all the talking. Just what he said does 
not matter so very much, but what happened was that the 
contractor and his crew suddenly began to amalgamate their 
piles of darks and lights into one common heap in the most 
indiscriminate manner possible. This done, they approached 
the new pile with eyes closed, picked up the first tile their 
hands touched and put it in the next vacant space in the wall. 

They then began to get the rich color texture which Mr. 
Squires has described, along with the surface texture, which 
always accompanies it in the Tex-Tile. The contrast with 
the geometrical chromatics of the contractor was surprising. 
Fortunately, the checkerboard had been checked so early in 
its making that it was not conspicuous when the “hit or miss” 
method had extended several feet above it. In all future 
specifications it is certain enough that the “hit or miss” method 
of laying the Tex-Tile will be definitely demanded and de- 
scribed, if necessary, by the architect. It will not do to at- 
tempt to devise color charts and conventional patterns for 
them. They must be laid at random, just as they come from 
the kiln. 

However, there will be in each case one dominant tone for 
each dwelling. In the Lyon and Squires houses it was red. 
In the Gambee and Newhall houses it was brown, with many 
shades of brown and yellow intermingling to bring out what 
might be termed a natural wood effect, which was further 
accentuated by staining the roof shingles in two correspond- 
ing shades and laying them at random to give a broken, mottled 
effect like that of the tile. 

With its Tex-Tile around the first floor and its huge hand- 
split cypress shingles on the shed dormer and the gable ends 
of the gambrel roof, Mr. Newhall’s house enters a claim to 
attention as the first “two material” house in which Tex-Tile 
is used. The result is altogether pleasing. The shingles are 
large enough to harmonize in scale with the tile, and there 
is here again the same fascinating color harmony, which will 
be still further blended when the weather has turned the nat- 
ural cypress to its later yellowish brown. 

Mr. Squires has designed two other houses in Tex-Tile, 
each of which has features in architectural design quite dis- 
tinct from those which are found in any of the four houses 
already described. In all his Tex-Tile houses he has employed 
belt courses of brick to give variety to the surfaces. His 
favorite places for these devices are at the sills, or immediately 
below the eaves, or above and below the windows. In no two 
houses are the courses employed in precisely the same manner 
or put in precisely the same places, but in each instance they 
have a definite mission to perform and they always perform 
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The Newhall residence from the roadway 


it pleasingly. The brick are always from the same clay that 
is used for the tile, and have been subjected to the same firing 
process to secure the same surface and color texture. 

In one of the latest houses a decorative design is worked 
out in tile and brick at the chimney tops, but, as already 
shown, the architect does not acquire as much satisfaction 
from ornamental patterns and the like as from the natural 
qualities of the material wholly devoid of attempts to accen- 
tuate effects. On the same house, clapboards take the place 
of shingles on the large dormers, but the large cypress shingles 
of the Newhall house are much more companionable with the 
Tex-Tile and with the shingles of the roof. 

There is still something to be said along more practical lines 
regarding the brick’s big brother. There are certain respects 
in which it is readily seen to have undoubted advantages in 
cost as compared with certain other exterior materials. 

What may be seen when architectural terra cotta, concrete 
and faience begin to be combined with the new tile is as yet 
entirely a matter of guesswork, but certainly the effects will 
be many, and in the hands of clever designers they should 
uniformly be pleasing. And there is, of course, the same op- 
portunity for variation in the bonding of the tile that there 
has always been with brick, though the prospects in this re- 
spect do not seem so promising, 








The Gambee residence, Englewood, N. J. 








A goblet and finger-bow! of unique design and color 


THE GLASS OF RENE LALIQUE 


By HANDON THOMPSON 


A S a jeweler, Lalique has been recog- 
nized and acclaimed a master for 
years, and his marvelous productions 
have created a great sensation in the 
art-loving world, and it is due to him 
that many changes have been wrought 
in the conception of the decorative quali- 
ties and real uses of jewelry, as well as 
in its making. And now his experiments 
in glass, to which he is devoting his ener- 
gies at present, are just as far reaching 
in their influences. 

That which is adapted for table use 
is very beautiful and quite individual. 
There are finger-bowls that are charm- 
ingly simple, depicting a -conventional- 





Tumblers showing the decorative use of figures 


ized flower, whose fully blown petals 
form the bowl, the stamen and pistil giv- 
ing a dominant note of color to the bot- 
tom. Glasses and goblets that are grace- 
ful in form and design with no overload- 
ing of decoration. The stem of the gob- 
let is of soft-toned opaque glass enriched 
by dainty figures in low relief, and the 
unconventional idea is carried out by the 
irregular bowl, whose beauty is depend- 
ent upon sheer clarity and the brilliant 
quality of the glass itself. This crystal- 
line translucency of the glass is shown 
most interestingly in  slender-necked 
bottles intended for carafes. And in 
these, Lalique has depended upon the 
beauty and grace of form and the ex- 
quisite transparency of the crystal, with- 
out resorting to any other means of or- 
namentation. The stopper is opaque, 
with a decoration of conventionalized 
ferns. Other bottles, again, have charm- 
ing fairylike figures which seem to have 
floated into place, becoming part of the 
object itself. They are so perfectly 
poised and so aptly do they harmonize 
with the form, that they seem to have 
been lightly laid on the surface to ac- 
centuate the rhythm of line. 

In his beautiful bowls and vases, Lali- 
que has resorted to many audacious ways 
of producing his ideas in concrete form, 
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and his fearless experiments have proven 
how far he has strayed from conven- 
tional standards and with what bound- 
less success. 

Flowers are made to bloom for such a 
setting! And yet the designs are of the 
simplest, and their color is never violent 
nor startling. Beautiful soft hues, that 
tone in with the general scheme of the 
design, and always the shape is made 
perfect for the use to which it is to be 
put. One large globular vase has inlaid 
medallions of rich blue formed from con- 
ventionalized flowers, which are so ar- 
ranged that their soft, limpid color takes 
on a different quality than the remaining 
surface of the bowl. This idea is carried 
out most effectively in, another bowl 
where green frogs on lily-pads are set in 
bold relief upon the surface of the vase, 
which, catching the light, glow with a 
resplendence that seems to come from an 
inner light. And yet Lalique’s glass is 
never bizarre, but, as in all real works of 
art, the result is so simple and so satis- 
fying that one is almost persuaded that 
instinct guided him to do the right thing, 
without leaving a trace of the travail of 
creation. 

Today an instinct for beauty is stir- 
ring us all, and we are attempting, though 
ever so gropingly, to make our homes the 
expression of an individual taste. Not 
only do we want the superfluous things 
that surround us to possess the rare 
qualities of the artist’s touch, but we are 
trying to recover the simplicity and in- 
herent beauty that should underlie all 
objects of utility, all the things for every- 
day use, and until we find such a com- 
bination, art is deprived of its highest 
function. In such work as Lalique’s 
we find that which we seek. 
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Where Lalique glass suggests pottery 
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An old lites ‘a unusual beauty on high spiral legs 


LL the amazing splendor of Japan, the poetry, the mys- 

tery that lies hidden in its every epoch finds complete 
expression in the vital, and perhaps the most characteristic of 
all its arts—lacquer work. There has never been a medium 
more difficult, more intricate to deal with, and yet the per- 
plexing technical difficulties were so thoroughly mastered by 
the Japanese artists that they were free to create spontaneously 
virile yet delicate conceptions. The genius for design, the 
detail so exquisitely portrayed, yet made so subordinate to the 
general scheme of the composition, the deftness, unlimited 
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OLD AND MODERN 
LACQUER 


By HANNA TACHAU 


patience and delicacy of handling combined with imaginative 
inventiveness, are all essentially the qualities of the Oriental 
artist, and so this art, as the years and centuries passed, ex- 
pressed the real spirit and personality of the master. 
Unfortunately, the very fine specimens are rarely seen 
the glorious lacquer of old Japan—but in 1867 there was a sale 
in Paris of the famous collection of the Shogun, who had 
parted with his priceless treasures to raise funds for the civil 
wars which he was waging with the Daimios, but before this, 
there were other channels through which a few beautiful pro- 
ductions found their way to Holland and from there to Eng- 


jJand and France, eventually falling into the hands of private 


collectors. 

Now, however, Japan jealously guards what she possesses, 
and is trying to recover all she can of the productions of the 
best days of the art, and has established a museum in Tokio 
for displaying the most representative examples, to stimulate 
the present-day artists to emulate the masters of the past. 

But lacquer was not always essentially a thing of beauty 
and a rare work of art. It had a utilitarian beginning. Its 
existence is mentioned as early as 400 B.C., its source being 
traced through Korea to China, and it is supposed to have 
found its way to Japan through the advent of Buddhist priests 
from Korea. As lacquer has so hard and smooth a surface, 
and can withstand great heat as well as being water-tight, it 
was found to be well adapted for cooking utensils and drinking 
vessels—indeed, it took the place of pottery and glass for 
many years. Lacquered armor, sword scabbards, horse trap- 
pings, carriages and other paraphernalia pertaining to the 
needs of the warrior, were among the first things to be deco- 
rated and the hard uses to which they were put attested to the 
unusual durability of this ancient ware. The temples gave 
rare opportunities for decoration in all its forms, and many 
examples of exquisite workmanship have been found on 
floors, columns and altars. The floor of the temple conse- 
crated to the memory of Yemitsu at Nikko is of beautiful 
black lacquer, and is only trodden upon by bare feet, and there, 
too, is a sacred bridge of red lac which is used but once 
a year, when crossed by a procession. 

Not until the Tenth Century, however, did lacquer work 
begin to acquire artistic importance, for up to that time, the 
design had been of the simplest, but the demand for it now 
became insistent, and furniture and other luxurious articles 
were made, to gain the approval and fulfil the needs of the 
nobles. A few centuries later, gold lacquer was introduced, 
and during this stage of development, the artist painted his 
decoration upon the beautiful, brilliant lacquered surfaces 
which had been prepared by a skilled artisan. 

But the truly great period of lacquer did not come until 
the Seventeenth Century, the time of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate, an interval of peace, when beauty in all its forms pre- 
vailed. Then the artist became the master of the craft as 
well as the creator of design, the result being that his produc- 
tions reached the high-water mark of artistic unity. Under 
the encouraging patronage o: the Daimios, he was no longer 
harassed by poverty or the need to make a living, for he was 
provided for by his feudal lord and could devote himself 
exclusively to the perfecting of his art. For years, “Daimio” 
lac was most coveted by collectors, and indeed, the term 
seemed to include every kind of lac from large articles of 
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furniture for practical use, to the smaller pieces, orna- 
mented with formal patterns, usually embracing the crest of 
the princes for whom they were designed. 

The process of lacquer making is intricate and tedious, and 
requires infinite patience to master the technical difficulties. 
Its production has been described a number of times by con- 
noisseurs and those of authority, but there is no prescribed 
rule, for each master had his own particular method of getting 
certain effects, but a general idea of the process is interesting 
if only as a contrast to the cheap, hurried modern productions 
which have flooded the markets—productions which have 
neither artistic merit nor the capacity for standing the test of 
time. 

Lac is not a varnish as we know it. It is a resinous gum 
which comes from the tree, Rhus vernicifera, which is dis- 
solved in a solvent that evaporates. The finest lac comes from 
very old trees and is always reserved for the final coatings, 
but when the tree is tapped and the sap drawn, the tree dies, 
so that a law was passed in medieval times compelling land- 
owners to plant a certain number of lac trees every year. The 
exportation of lac was strictly forbidden. 

The usual foundation employed for lacquered pieces is 
wood, which has been selected and has been carefully sea- 
soned and dried, so that there is no possibility for shrinkage 
or warping. The wood, often no thicker than a sheet of 
paper, is first cut and fitted together, but with such perfection 
that the fitted pieces are remarkable examples of cabinet- 
making. Boxes made hundreds of years ago are still in 
perfect condition and the mechanism of the inro (the perfume 
or medicine-case worn by gentlemen) is a marvel of ingenuity, 
each little compartment being absolutely exact in its construc- 
tion. Any tiny discrepancy in wood or joints in an article 
was filled in with a mixture of powdered stone or hemp, finely 
ground, over which was laid a thick layer of powdered and 
burned clay mixed with lac. This was then made perfectly 
smooth when dry by the use of a whetstone. The foundation 
was further strengthened by a layer of silk, hempen cloth or 
paper, most carefully adjusted, and after this had been coated 
several times with a paste mixed with lacquer and dried thor- 
oughly each time, the surface made perfectly smooth and 
polished by the use of the whetstone, it was ready for the real 
lacquering process. 

The lacquer is put on with a thin, short-haired brush, gen- 
erally made of human hair, applied very evenly in a thin coat, 
and then the article is set to dry. The drying takes from one 
to several days, according to certain conditions, for lacquer 
has the peculiar characteristic of drying best in a damp atmos- 
phere, so that moist cupboards free from dust, light and air 
are employed for this purpose. The surface is then again 
smoothed and polished with charcoal, and this process of 
polishing, drying and applying of the lac is repeated again and 
again, until the final coat is ready to be laid on most delicately 
with cotton wool and again almost removed with soft paper. 
When this is perfectly dry, it receives the last polishing with 
the finest ashes of calcined deer’s horn, applied with the fingers. 

These intricate and tedious methods apply only to the un- 
ornamented lacquer, to the creating of the brilliant, hard 
surface upon which the many varied forms of embellishment 
are added. When the article is very elaborately decorated, 
as many as sixty different processes are sometimes employed 
before it reaches a satisfactory cumpletion. Colored lacquer 
1s obtained by mixing Prussian blue, red oxide of iron, cinna- 
bar, etc., with the lac and the lustrous black ware is produced 
by exposing crude lac to the air for a few days when water with 
Iron filings in solution is added. Sometimes certain kinds of 


stains are also blended in to give depth and richness to the 
black tone. 
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Screen of the late Seventeenth Century 


The forms of decoration are many and varied, including 
the use of gold, silver, mother-of-pearl and many different 
kinds of metals. The metallic powders or dusts which are 
used so effectively are also of infinite variety, each being 
known by an individual name and each having its particular 
method of adjustment. Many of these secrets have been 
handed down from generation to generation, the young artist 
benefiting from the experience of his ancestors. 

Perhaps the most popular of these lacs is what is known 
as avanturine, which resembles the sparkling metal of that 
name. It has the texture of the rind of a pear, with a rich 
ground of powdered gold, or sometimes the ground is a com- 
bination of gold and silver or occasionally pure silver. Great 
skill is required to distribute the tiny metal flakes evenly. 
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Richly decorated lacquer cabinet on gilded standard 
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YOUR KIETCHAS MI 


By BIRDALINE BOWDOIN 


T was an unusual problem; people generally want their 

drawing-rooms or living-rooms, or bedrooms renewed, or 
the hall is too dark, or the dining-room too blue—but the 
kitchen! Why, if it is clean and equipped with a stove and 
sink and table—that is generally accepted as a “good kitchen.” 
One hardly thinks of convenience even, save in story books 
and magazine articles. 

But she brushed aside this all too general ideal and spoke 
of her kitchen as some speak of a jewel with which they would 
complete a costume. “No,” said 
she, “I do not want the ordinary 
type of kitchen, which everyone 
keeps as far away from as is pos- 
sible—I want a kitchen which at- 
tracts, not repels.” 

It was not a question of equip- 
ment; on the contrary, she had 
every convenience, from the elec- 
tric motor which turned the ice- 
cream freezer, and all the food and 
coffee grinders, and the washing 
machine and dish-washing machine 
and any other matter which needed 
motive power, to the comfortable 
stools of varying heights, upon 
which to sit at work. She seemed, 
in fine, to have all the latest good 
appliances for efficient and busi- 
ness-like conducting of the “housekeeping profession.” And 
like all people, whether men or women, who reach any dis- 
tinction in their professions, she had her mind open to any 
newer, better way of doing her work, to lessen the troublous, 
and enhance the joyous details. 

The equipment was satisfactory, as I have said, but now 
she was reaching out for something beyond mere utility, and 
she wanted a setting appropriate to her gem. She recalled to 
us the old-time kitchens, how they were the centers, not only 
of the household, but of the neighborhood, the seat of all that 
was best in living and hospitality ; she recalled the huge fire- 
place and the friendly seats about it, and the big oven, and the 
atmosphere—that is entirely lacking in our kitchens, even 
those with costly white tiling and glittering fixtures—and we 
thought also of the little French kitchen that was the dining- 
room and living-room combined. And how all these were good 
to look upon and remember. 

The old days are gone and we would not recall them, for 
we have outgrown them and expanded our lives and now, 
happily, we do not need to do everything in one room but have 
each room appropriate to the use for which it is intended. 
|lowever, though the other rooms have gained in the progress, 
the kitchen has suffered, left as it has become to the clumsy 
carelessness of some hireling who, in her indifference or hatred 
of the drudgery it means to her, has created therein an atmos- 
phere of repellent greasiness for the most part. 

So now it was to be a kitchen which would be a true center 
about which the household would revolve all sweetly and beau- 
tifully. Lacking nothing on the side of utility, it was not to be 
found wanting in its appeal to the zsthetic side. Not an ab- 
stract color scheme, but one which would express to her some 
distinct idea. There are those, we well know, who object to 
art being imitative or interpretative of other fields, but it is the 
client, not the critic, whose wishes should be expressed. 
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One of her pet hobbies was the importance of the “conser- 
vation of heat and steam,” so of this she decided to make her 
kitchen remind her in its colors. Gray, she said, suggested 
steam, and red was for heat, and black she admitted, for pure 
art’s sake, that the color of the stove be repeated in other parts 
of the room. The kitchen walls were painted in light gray, 
with a dull finish, the woodwork and furniture in a lighter tint 
of the same color, and here and there where the dust from the 
passing trains (for her house was near the railroad) would 
settle in the projecting parts of the 
trim, lines of black gave a relief 
from the everlasting scrubbing (for 
one need only wipe off the dust 
with a damp cloth and the black 
would not become grimy as a light- 
er tone would do), at the same time 
giving a crispness of contrast to the 
effect. The curtains were gray 
with red borders, accented with 
black. The supports of tables and 
chairs, and motor, were all black. 

Over the table a large wall space 
stretched long and bare and in this, 
instead of hanging a_ picture 
chromo, or an advertisement cal- 
endar, a little wall-painting, made 
to fit the space, showed, in marked 
contrast to the up-to-dateness of 
the room, two busy cooks turning a fowl on a spit, while two 
more eager little cooks knelt to intently stir the soup, in a 
high tureen between them. This was rendered in red and 
gray and black, and the chain which held the spit suspended 
served as a motif for the border that outlined the windows 
and doors and formed a border around the room as well as 
the curtain ornament. 

One wonders why the kitchen has become degraded to such 
an extent when other rooms, both of leisure and occupation, 
have become so glorified. The bedroom, from a mere cell, 
has developed into a dainty or a vigorous expression of its 
occupant—far away from the old practical ideal. The living- 
room has grown large, palatial, splendid. The library—all the 
rooms, notably the bathroom, with all its glittering fixtures 
and its initialed linens, has risen to heights that even the lux- 
urious bathers of history might well have envied. 

But the kitchen with its all-important function in the house, 
that alone of all the rooms, seems doomed to grease and dis- 
order, noise and inefficiency. Is it the fault of the poor, un- 
trained creatures to whom so often we entrust the important 
art of preparing the nourishment of our families? Or is it the 
fault of the women of the household, who have become rebel- 
lious against this field that has so long been regarded as the 
one vital feminine occupation regardless of their talents or 
other occupations, and not being voluntary choosers, they have 
no interest? I wonder. 

Or is it the fact of the degraded kitchen that has brought 
“housework” into distaste? Everyone will agree that it is 
more amusing to cook “creations” in a chafing-dish, under 
softly shining lights, with a table full of gay companions, in 
pretty clothes, than it is to cook the same thing in a dingy iron 
spider, in a dull, hot kitchen, with no one by, unless it be a 
lack-interest alien in slinky, drab clothes. 

“Why do you waste your time and money decorating the 
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kitchen?” asked the so-called practical member of the family. 
“Because I purpose giving a cooking party.” 
“You expect your guests to come out into the kitchen? 
Ugh.” 

“Yes, and each one will cook a different thing; there will 
be six men and women, and there will be soup and fish and 
ch -':en and vegetables and salad and baked apples and Turk- 
ish coffee and you will see what a good time they will have 
too. 

And the modern lady continued decorating her kitchen, 
using dainty muslin curtains whose bright yellow threads 
formed a conventional allover pattern which hung against the 
creamy white walls, whose decorative border in gayest yellow, 
outlining the woodwork, repeated the yellow about the room. 


” 


All the cooking dishes were of shining copper, and they hung - 


from convenient hooks, or stood ready on table or shelf. 
There was a washable rug on the floor in tones of yellow and 
copper, and the furniture and the woodwork were flat-finished 
white, with a little yellow motif placed where it would most 
delight the eye. 

There was a lawyer once, who had built a new house to 
which he was bringing his bride. It was a marvel of good 
taste and absolute convenience. His library was so arranged 
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that he could reach from his desk whatever of literature or 
stationery he needed in his work. His chair had wheels that 
moved it easily at will; the lights were placed so that he had 
but to press one button or another, to make the light shine 
wherever he willed. Windows looked out into a lovely garden 
that should be a delight summer and winter, and the sun shone 
gloriously into the room, unless interdited by the Venetian 
shades that adjusted themselves automatically. It had not 
cost overmuch in money, but it had taken care and thought and 
experiment to arrive at such a state of perfection. 

His wife was to do all the housework, so the visitor asked 
to see the kitchen, expecting a treat, indeed. Here was a con- 
trast! The room stood at the northeast corner of the house. 
Its two meager littke windows opened upon a blank wall, a 
small door led out onto a doorstep down towards clothes- 
yard and cellar doors. Inside, the walls were a cold painted 
nondescript muddy color, “so practical,” it was said; the floor 
was covered with oilcloth of violent design and color, sound- 
ing clammy under the footfalls. One gas jet hung suspended 
from the center of the room, lighting nothing, and the fur- 
niture, sparse as it was, was made of unpolished white wood, 
which, as every one knows, soils at first touch and is unre- 
sponsive to all attempts at cleaning. 





THE OWNER SAW NO REASON WHY HER KITCHEN SHOULD NOT BE ATTRACTIVE 


The color scheme is gray, red and black; gray for steam, red symbolizing heat, and black added for its decorative effect, all of which indicate 
that the room is far from the commonplace, everyday kitchen 
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“But the sink?” asked the guest. “Why did you have that so 
far away from the table and the closet? It doesn’t seem very 
convenient to me—why, your wife will have to walk the en- 
tire length of the kitchen every time she wants a drop of water 
to cook with, and she will have to walk twice across to carry 
the dishes out and bring them back during the washing-up 
process.” 

The husband made light of these matters, however, saying 
his wife had made no objection, and besides it would take an 
extra length of lead pipe to carry the water to the sink at any 
other place in the room, and this would mean added expense. 

The ideal kitchen should be in a position that would make 
it cheerful, a view of the beauties outside showing through 
spacious windows that could be opened the entire distance. 
Dainty curtains of washable texture, that could always be 
clean and fresh and beautiful in color, like a summer dress, 
for is it not always summer in the kitchen? At one side a 
large door should open out on to a spacious square piazza, 
which should be provided with chairs and tables, so that many 
things could be done out-of-doors that are generally done in- 
side. I would have a curtain of heavy material, washable, 
sunproof and beautiful in color, that could be easily drawn 
back and forth in case of undue wind or rain—for outdoor 
people like the open air during all weathers. 

Within I would have the floors either polished and waxed, 
which would be easy to keep in order, or with a pleasant col- 
ored tile or mosaic of playful design, painted walls, finished 
dull and enlivened with gay border and wall pictures, painted 
in place. 

Lights should be placed so that, whether working at table, 
sink or stove, the illumination would fall upon the work be- 
ing done—adjustable lights, like those used in the library 
and lights that are shaded so that the glare shall not hurt the 
eyes. The question here is just as important as elsewhere. 
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Light, light, light! It is easier to work in the light. It is 
more cheerful, more inspiring, the work is better at its com- 
pletion. And as to the cost; does it cost more to have the 
lamp lighted over the sink, or over the table, or over the stove, 
than to have it lighted in the middle of the room, whence it 
illumines nothing definitely? And even if it did, how much 
more does it cost than the oculist or doctor, when the unen- 
durable headaches have to be treated after the eyes are 
strained ? 

If a rug be used, and it is good to soften the sound, it should 
be so fastened in position that it could not become disordered 
in walking to and fro upon it. Plenty of closets to put things 
away, to avoid clutter, plenty of equipment to do the work 
easily and perfectly. Above all, plenty of chairs and high 
stools and low ones, that the work may be done in comfort. 

The ice-chest is never a beautiful thing, but now there are 
the novel trap-door ice-chests. Only step lightly on a con- 
venient button on the floor, and the ice-chest rises from the 
cool, dark cellar, bringing the bit of floor on its top. When 
everything is taken out or put back, the same button causes 
the ice-chest to return to the cellar and the floor resumes its 
aspect of entirety. 

Of equipment I will not speak specifically, for this is only 
a chat upon the general appearance of the kitchen, not its 
working. But the dishes that are used should be chosen with 
a feeling, not only of their practical utility, but also of the 
part they are to play in the decorative color of the room. 

I would have vines planted outside that would climb up 
and look in, nodding a friendly inspiration, at the windows. 
I would have a bit of the garden, flowers and vegetables to- 
gether, that could be seen from the openings. I would have 
trees and well-kept paths and arbors and as many natural 
beauties as possible to be seen from this too often neglected 
part of the house. 








OLD FRENCH 


N France, ever since Francis the First brought back his 

artists and artisans from Italy to spread the Renaissance, 
metalwork has kept pace with every decorative school that has 
developed and with every process of metal. Owing to the 
fine French sense of the esthetic, beautiful hardware has al- 
ways made a peculiar appeal both to designers and to the 
public. There has been no time, even to the present day, 
when the greatest French architects and sculptors have not 
been proud to design hardware. Following their example our 
own architects now frequently insist on making their own 
designs, and, it is pleasant to learn, they meet with hearty 
cooperation from the manufacturers. That early artists occu- 
pied themselves with these details is not surprising—beauty 
and good craftsmanship extended into every field then, and 
it was no loss of dignity for the architect Pierre Lescot, who 
started the Palace of the Louvre, to design its candelabras, 
its locks and keys and cremones and espagnolettes (fasten- 
ings for casement windows); or for Boulle, court furniture- 
maker to Louis XIV, to design knobs and drawer-pulls for 
the sumptuous marquetry he invented and which has ever 
since been known by his name. Jean Goujon’s locks and 
hinges at Azay-le-Rideau, made as early as Henry II’s day, 
delight even the most hurried tourist. Goujon was about the 
first of a long list of sculptors who helped create and develop 
the French school of hardware. Thus, every visible bit of 
metal in a palace was a work of art. But even aside from 
these masters the humble locksmith was a man of high stand- 
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ing in any community. The making of a beautiful lock and 
key was the great ordeal imposed as a test for holding office 
in the guild, and the works submitted are shown today in 
museums as masterpieces, as beautiful in execution as they 
are ingenious in mechanism. 

On keys alone a wealth of work was lavished. After early 
Gothic days it shrank to most delicate proportions and be- 
came a real ornament to the chatelaine, who wore a bunch of 
them at her side. The locksmith Mathurin Jousse found keys 
such an entrancing subject that he published a thick volume 
on them in 1627. In it he claims for his trade the rank of 
an art, “since no other can compare with it for beauty, utility 
and antiquity ; for as man must have early attempted a device 
for shutting out wild beasts, some rudimentary form of lock 
and key must be as old as the universe itself.” He studied 
all the old Egyptian, Greek and Roman keys he could collect 
and found them “mostly the work of chattel slaves—compul- 
sory, therefore deficient in art’; he traced how their tops 
of crude brute or human figure became later the circular, 
trefoil and quatrefoil tops with conventional designs and 
accompanied by slender fluted or chased stems. As he enu- 
merates “the qualities necessary for turning rebellious iron 
into a beautiful key—the self-confidence that annihilates 
hesitation, the accuracy that directs each stroke so that it will 
result in a graceful shape,’ one understands his enthusiasm. 
His book is full of drawings and many of the designs are still 
reproduced in brass and steel by Paris firms today. 
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“DRYAD” ENGLISH CANE FURNITURE 
W fig delightful and practical style of Summer Furniture is new to America, but is widely 
identified with country home life in England to-day. It finds its highest expression in the 
attractive and graceful Cane Chairs, Settees, Tables, Tea VVaggons, Flower Stands, Dog Baskets, 
etc., displayed in our Division of Furniture and Decoration. 

“DRYAD” Cane Furniture is without equal for use on porches and lawns. It possesses also 
the artistic character, substantial construction and comfortable qualities, which adapt it as well to 
year-round use indoors. 

“DRYAD” Cane Furniture is made of the strongest unbleached pulp cane without the use cf 
nails or tacks. The frames are of best quality ash. This construction is vastly superior to that 
usually found in ordinary willow, reed and rattan furniture. 

The smooth finish and skillful shaping of the different models provide comfort without the necessity of cushions. 


Imported and sold exclusively by us in New York and DRYAD FURNITURE 
vicinity. The genuine identified by this metal label. LEICESTER 72 ENGLAND 


Illustrated Catalogue ““The ‘DRY AD’ Cane Book” will be mailed upon request 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 


Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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PLANTING VEGETABLES 


I N every home where there is even a small 
space for a garden the planting of 
vegetables should be one of the most im- 
portant practices of the spring. For a large 
part of the living of the family during the 
entire year may easily be obtained from 
the vegetable garden, so that much money 
can be saved that would otherwise have to 
be spent in buying these garden products. 
The vegetables raised are likely also to be 
fresher and more satisfactory for use on 
the table. 

Success with the home garden depends 
very largely upon the thorough preparation 
of the soil before planting. The easiest 
time to fertilize and till is before the crop 
is planted. This is also the easiest time to 
remove the roots of such vexing pests as 
witch-grass or quack-grass. If left in the 
soil these will be a source of constant 
trouble throughout the season. 

A PROMISING PLUM 

ee almost a generation Mr. G. C. Pat- 

ten of Iowa has been at work breeding 
hardy apples of good quality for the prairie 
regions of the W est and Northwest. His 
success in this direction is shown in the Pat- 
ten Greening Apple, a very valuable, hardy 
fruit of high quality which is being largely 
planted. He has also been at work upon 
plums, crossing the best of the natives with 
the Japanese variety, Burbank. As one 
of the results Patten’s XX has lately been 
introduced as a most promising combination 


— 





of the large size and heavy-bearing quali- 
ties of the Burbank with the hardiness and 
good flavor of the natives. As the product 
of many years’ work of one of the most 
careful and conservative American plant 
breeders it is especially worthy of trial. We 
are indebted to Mr. Clarence Wedge, Albert 
Lea, Minn., for the accompanying photo- 
graph of this new fruit. 
x 
PLANTING STRAWBERRIES 

ih ine small fruit garden should be one of 

the most important parts of the home 
grounds. It furnishes a supply of healthful 
and delicious food during many months. 
When once established it will remain pro- 
ductive for several years if properly cared 
for. It furnishes each year many new 
plants for renewing the garden or establish- 
ing other gardens. 

The strawberry bed is one of the best 
parts of the small fruit garden. It furnish- 
es a large supply of delicious berries. It is 
easy to start and care for and is easily re- 
newed from its own plants. 

Strawberries thrive best in a cool, moist, 
rich soil. The young plants produced from 
runners bear transplanting readily. In the 


South they are commonly set out in autumn, 
but in the North spring is the better season. 
There are many methods of culture, some 
growers preferring to keep each plant in a 
separate hill, others preferring wide-matted 
rows, and others narrow, sparse rows. 


The 





Patten’s XX plum, a hardy hybrid 


XX 
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more root room and air space each plant 
has the better will be the fruit it produces, 
It is better to renew the plantation every 
two or three years than to attempt to keep 
old plantations in bearing condition. 

Hundreds of varieties of strawberries are 
now known. New ones are being intro- 
duced and old ones discarded every year. 
To a large extent successful varieties are 
local ; they may thrive in one region and be 
of little value in another. So the safest 
way is to select for the main planting those 
sorts that do best in the neighborhood, yet 
it is worth while to try a few novelties each 
year, if for nothing more than the interest 
of watching them grow and fruit. It is also 
the surest way to get the best results. 

Among the newer sorts which seem well 
worthy of a general trial are these: Black 
Beauty, Early Jersey Giant, Grand Marie, 
Kellogg’s Prize, Monroe, Oren and King 
Edward. In addition to these there are 
several varieties of the fall-bearing straw- 
berries that should be tried out, especially 
Superb, Progressive, Productive, Iowa, 
Francis and Standpat. 

Most varieties of strawberry plants are 
inexpensive. They may be bought of reli- 
able dealers for about fifty cents a hundred 
or four dollars a thousand. The novelties, 
of course, cost more. 

ta 
SUCCESS WITH DAHLIAS 

a interesting comment on the lack of 

success with dahlias experienced by 
many people is made by Mr. J. K. Alexan- 
der, the well-known Massachusetts special- 
ist. He says most people plant too many 
bulbs in a hill. One bulb with an eye or 
sprout is best. More than two bulbs in a 
hill results in leafage rather than flowers. 
Too many amateurs also stand the bulbs up 
straight instead of laying them flat six in- 
ches underground so the sprout when grown 
will be fully six inches deep. If the bulbs 
are not planted deep enough they suffer 
from drouth. 

Mr. George L. Stillman, the Rhode Island 
dahlia specialist, says dahlias need light soil 
with good drainage rather than a rich and 
heavy soil. A sandy knoll answers very 
well, though watering may be necessary in 
dry weather. 

There are many types of dahlias well 
worth growing, but be sure to order at least 
a few of the wonderful Cactus Dabhlias. 
They are the most effective for either land- 
scape or indoor use. 
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Beautiful 
Lighting 
Fixtures 
a 


tions of fixtures 
accurately copied 


from the Early 
English, French— 
Empire and Louis 
XVI — Georgian 


and Colonial eras, 
as well as the new- 
est styles of direct, 
indirect and semi- 
indirect lighting. 
Let us prove how 
unnecessary it is to 
pay high prices for 
the kind of fixtures 
you want. Please 
request Lishting 
Fixture Catalog 
No. 85H89. 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For rates and particulars address 


Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











Keep Your Trees 


Repaired 


O say it a more 

direct way— 
let us keep 
your trees repaired 
for you. By repaired 
however, do not 
think our work 
simply covers the excavating and filling 
of decay cavities. It has quite as much 
to do with the prevention of decay. 
It involves priming skilfully done. It 
includes spraying with the right spray 
at just the right time. 

It has to do with the general care and 
fare of your trees. It is a guarantee 
to you of a clean bill of health. 

Considering its value, our charges 
are decidedly within reason. 

Write us telling the number of trees 
you have and let us arrange to inspect 
them and make recommendations for 
their welfare. 

Let it be plainly understood that 
such inspections put you under 
absolutely no obligation to have us 
execute any of the recommendations. 


Ke Send for our booklet 
Trees—The Care They Should Have”’ 


MUNSON WHITAKER CO. 


Forest Engineers 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
474 Fourth Ave. 514 Commercial Bk. Bldg. 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
624 Tremont Bldg 904 Arrott Bldg. 
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From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


“ But today I found I had to talk with Saint-Malo, 
and, wishing to be put through quickly, | had my 
name inscribed on the waiting list first thing in the 
morning; the operatortold me—though very amiably, 
I must confess—that I would have to wait thirteen 
hours and ten minutes (you are reading it right) in 
order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in The German Diet. 


“*I refer here to Freiberg. There the entire tele- 
phone service is interrupted at 9 o'clock p.m. Five 
minutes after 9 o'clock it is impossible to obtain a 
telephone connection.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 


from “FlecTrcal Lndustries" 
RE (z ondon ) 






“ 
Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“Theaverage time required to get aconnectionwith 
Berlin is now 1% hours. Our business life and trade 
suffer considerably on account of this lack of tele- 
phone facilities, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and the West, 
but also between other towns, such as Strassburg, 
Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years efter the discovery of 
the electro-magnetic telephone, in the age of the 
beginning of wireless telegraphy, one of the largest 
cities of Germany, Dresden, with half a million in- 
habitants, is without adequate telephone facilities.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 
per year to a subscriber in the United 


States and European countries 
(based on official reports). 


Note: In translating European costs into 
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One Policy 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 


{AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
i AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 











fi The finest Hardy Lilies, Hardy Ferns 
and Hardy Plants of all kinds that 
your money can buy. The kinds that 


Hard resist the severest weather — will not 


kill back with every cold wave. The 
w e 2 ; = 

right kinds for permanent planting. 
l f e S$ Send for our new catalog — free 


t F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 

















We import the finest quality 
of bulbs from the best Holland 
growers direct to you at lowest 


BULBS :: 


TULIPS — HYACINTHS — NARCISSI 


They are sound, large and full of vitality. Our FREE catalog 

gives full description of our IMPORT plan. Send for it NOW, 

as all orders for fall delivery must be in our hands by July Ist. 
Address 


QUALITY BULB CO., 827 C. of C. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 














YARDS OF BEAUTY 


The exterior of your home is far more important than the interior. It 
is seen first and last. and by more. Whether large or small, old or new, 
the attractive yard takes the leading part of a charming home, making it 
rent for more, sell for more and command a larger loan. 

Anyone Can Beautify Their Own Grounds 
beyond fondest expectations, by fullowing my simple instructions. Send for 
book of photo engravings, taken from ‘‘ Yards of Beauty ’’—it’s yours for the 
asking. State size of your grounds. 


H. C. HETTINGER, Landscape Architect - 


McHENRY, ILL. 
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CABBAGES AND THE POT-HERBS 

| hi growing cabbages the important thing 

is to get the plants to make solid heads. 
They are most likely to do this when care- 
fully selected seed is planted and the crop 
is kept growing without a check at any time. 
A deep, moist, rich soil is best for this crop. 
lf the land is not rich enough to insure a 
rapid, luxuriant growth one or two surface 
applications of nitrate of soda are desirable 
during the season of growth. 

For the main crop, the cabbage seeds may 
be planted in hills, three or four seeds to a 
hill. The seedlings are to be thinned to 
one plant to a hill. 

Spinach is the most important of the pot- 
herb crops—those which furnish “greens.” 
It is a cool weather crop, doing little in the 
hot summer months. Seed sown as soon as 
the ground can be worked in spring will 
yield a crop of delicious greens a few weeks 
later. Seed sown late in the summer will 
furnish another crop in autumn. Seed sown 
in September and wintered over will furnish 
a crop in early spring. 

Swiss chard is a sort of beet that runs to 
leaves rather than to roots. Its seeds are 
like beet seeds—several in a husk, so the 
seedlings come up thickly even if the seed 
is sown sparsely. It requires a rich, moist 
non-acid soil to thrive. After the plants are 
well grown the outer leaves are to be pulled 
off and boiled for greens. The plant will 
continue to form new leaves at center so it 
will furnish a supply of greens throughout 
the summer. It is the best crop to grow 


for summer greens. Giant Lucullus is the 
best variety. 


x 
THE USEFUL RASPBERRIES 

HE home garden that has an adequate 

supply of raspberries has a rich store of 
fruit for summer use. The early red va- 
rieties begin to ripen almost as soon as the 
strawberries are through fruiting and the 
season is continued for many weeks by the 
late reds and the blackcaps. In fact, some 
of the new red varieties—notably the St. 
Regis—are practically everbearing, fruiting 
on old canes in June and July and on new 
ones in August and September. 

Like most berry-producing plants, rasp- 
berries are sensitive to drouth, especially 
during the fruiting season. The plants 
should be set about four inches deep to start 
the roots well away from the surface. They 
may be set three or four feet apart in the 
row. The distance between the rows de- 
pends upon conditions. If the rows are to 
be cultivated by horsepower they should 
be six or seven feet apart; if by hand per- 
haps three or four feet apart. 

The raspberry plantation requires fre- 
quent tillage to conserve moisture and pre- 
vent the growth of weeds. It is especially 
important to keep out witch-grass or other 
grasses having a similar habit of growth, 





. 








Cactus dahlia 


The young canes should be cut or pinched 
off as soon as they reach a height of two 
feet ; they will lengthen some after this and 
will send out numerous side branches which 
will bear fruit the next season. After four 
or five good canes have started from each 
hill, any others should be cut out. As soon 
after the crop is harvested as possible all 
the old canes should be removed, cutting 
off as low as possible, and promptly burned 
to destroy insect and fungous pests. 
i] 
THE GLADIOLUS 

HE modern gladiolus may certainly 

claim to be one of the most beautiful 
garden flowers. The graceful swordlike 
leaves and the long spike of blossoms whose 
petals display such exquisite tints and 
shades combine to make a distinctive har- 
mony of form and color. A great number 
of sorts are now cultivated. Most of them 
have been derived from a comparatively 





Modern gladioli 
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few original species that were natives chief. 
ly of South Africa. 
The bulbs are solid corms, which may be 


| plantedin’ fairly rich, loamy soil, almost as 
' soon as the g#ettid can be worked in spring, 


and in succession every two weeks until the 
middle of June. The flowers open finely 
if the stalks are cut and placed in water as 
soon as the lowest blossom appears. New 
bulbs are formed above the old one each 
year. These should be dug up in autumn 
and stored in a dry, frost-proof cellar. 

The depth of planting depends upon the 
size of the bulbs. If they are small cover 
two inches deep, if large four inches deep. 

i) 
THE NEWEST CREATION IN DAHLIAS 
T HE most notable line of flower develop- 
ment during the last decade appears to 
be that of the Dahlia. Every year new varie- 
ties have appeared to a surprising extent 
and new types of flowers have been de- 
veloped with wonderful facility. There is 
now a great vogue for the flowers, one in- 
dication of which is seen in the special 
booklets which are being sent out. 

In Dreer’s Special Dahlia Catalogue some 
twenty-five large pages are devoted to de- 
scriptions and illustrations of varieties of 
dahlias. It is an astonishing revelation of 
the various forms into which the flower has 
been developed. The collections of bulbs 
offered are especially attractive. It is sent 
on request to Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 

When a man grows four million dahlia 
plants in one season, devoting thirty-five 
acres to the flower, he certainly may claim 
to be a dahlia specialist. This is the proud 
distinction of Mr. J. K. Alexander whose 
dahlia gardens at East Bridgewater, Mass., 
are famous for their extent and variety. 
His special catalogue and Cultural Guide 
for ror4 covers nearly fifty pages. 


y 
a 


NEW THINGS FOR THE GARDEN 
N interesting demonstration of the 
value of paper bands for use in growing 
tomatoes has recently been reported by the 
Indiana Experiment Station. A careful test 
of many ways of starting the plants showed 
that those grown in the bands ripened nine 
days earlier than those grown in the usual 
way and yielded four tons more per acre. 
A recent leaflet sent out by J. B. Crosby 
and Son, Catonsville, Md., gives directions 
and illustrations of the use of these bands. 
There has been much discussion as to the 
value of June-budded peach trees—that is, 
trees with a one-year-old top and a one- 
year-old root. Their value has been recent- 
ly demonstrated by J. H. Hale, “the peach 
king,” who reports that of more than a 
hundred thousand peach trees planted the 
first year only one-half of one per cent 
failed to grow, and at “the end of the first 
growing season they made a superb look- 

ing orchard with trees all of one size.” 
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What Harry Vardon Thinks of the |7 





by its stateliness and un- 
usual beauty has endeared 
itself to garden lovers. 
There is a spot for its 
delicately formed flowers 
in Everyman’s garden. 

Now is when you should plant 

our Gladioli to add their bril- 

iant color to this summer’s 

garden. Surely you want them 


—there is not a prettier flower. 
Send for our collection of 


50 Bulbs 50¢ 


This special offer is below the 
figure at which they are listed 
in our catalog—and only the 
finest bulbs are included. 


Write today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO, 
Established 1802 
53D Barclay Street - co 


New York 








“The Gladiolus | 




















DUTCH BULBS 


Direct from Grower to Individual Planters 
AVOID DEALERS’ PROFITS 
Sold at prices delivered, including 
freight, duties and all expenses to 
destination. Send for Catalogue 
A,” quoting prices, to 
ROYAL EILAND NURSERY CO. 
Hillegom, Holland 
) 


( 
F. B. VANDEGRIFT & CO., F i 
15-25 Whitehall Street ; et <. 

























COLDWELL Sad 


Combination 
Roller and 


Motor 
Mower 















New York, Nov. 11, 1913 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 

Newburgh, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: — 

The American courses have improved very much 
since I last played here in 1900, and I have come to 
the conclusion that your Motor Mower is to blame. 

I cannot find words to express its great merits, 
but at any rate I can truthfully say that it is O. K. in 
every particular. Would advise Green Committees 
to do Away with horszs and procure a Motor Mower, 
which pays for itselt in two seasons. 
















Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) HARRY VARDON 











Illustrated Motor Mower booklet free on request, 
together with complete catalogue. Write today. 


COLDWELL LAWN 
MOWER CO. 


NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of Hand, Horse and 
Motor Power Lawn Mowers 
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MEMBER OF 














DAHLIAS ARE NOW the MOST POPULAR 
GARDEN FLOWER! Easy to grow 
in the ordinary garden! CHEAP in 
price; magnificent colorings. NEWEST Up-to-date PRIZE 
VARIETIES. CATALOGUE FREE. 

GEO. L. STILLMAN, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, R. 1., Box F-4 


(GARDEN DECORATIONS 





A Beautiful Lawn 


Insure a velvety, green, quick-growing lawn; also 
double the yield of the garden and produce earlier and 
better vegetables, by feeding 
the soil with 


SHEEP’S HEAD 
SHEEP MANURE 










issummeriny Rich in nitrogen. } ic acid 
spend ties ae er and potash P i. ready to 
—inakeltco tin biol ae apply. Also w w quick re 
ews Decorations. Our free catalog calae ent Gow san uiruliners 
will help you. Itshows 1 50designs endiaxctard. Tee te iauenes 
and plans for Summer Houses, YRALG freight pr pa a ‘ ast of the Missouri 
Lattices, Trellises, Furniture, memeet iver. Send for folder. 
Children’s Play Houses, Pergolas Natural Guano Co., 818 River Street, Aurora, Ill. 
and all other garden decorations. 


A Fine Garden 


THE MATHEWS MFG. CO. 
910 Williamson Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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%| An Object Lesson £ 
44) In ALPHANO HUMUS Grown Roots 3 
: ia EE 3 " f 
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G ONE of the advantages concerning Alphano 
Humus which we have been impressing 
e on your mind is that it isa wonderful stimulant, 
plant food and root developer. 
We have told you how it induces a healthy 
f mass of fine, fibrous roots—the kind that freely 
ie absorb nourishment and rapidly promote top 
ga| growth. The kind that fortifies the tops against 
\ drought and insures a maximum of foliage and 
t] flowers. 
d 


These things we know, because they have been 
proven by our customers over and over again. 

One of our Connecticut customers last Spring 
put about three inches of Alphano Humus 
around his shrubs and dug it in. 

Last fall, because of their very rapid growth, 
he had to transplant some of them and found 
that not only had the bottom 
roots greatly increased, but a 
second story of roots had 
formed in that part of the 
soil which was more richly 
mixed with the Humus. The 
line in the illustration shows 


ew TT 


To ee 





$12 a ton in bags 


ee ee we ee eae 


tisk 


Delivered on cars at ALPHANO, N. J. 






the very noticeable separation between the two 
stories, This is both instructive and convincing. 

Grass fed with Alphano Humus shows a sur- 
prisingly compact body of sod roots. The tops 
will be a thick, rich green mass, not surpassed 
by even England’s 600-year-old lawns. 

For every growing thing on your place, 
Alphano is the ideal soil-enriching food and 
stimulant. 

It is an odorless product of nature that we 
prepare in powdered form. Does not leach 
away. It is absolutely free from weed seeds. 

It is more resultful and last- 
ing than the richest barn- 
yard manures. 


+7! Send for The Humus Book 
i “ and learn full particulars. 
oe ommbas etal Prove its proof to yourself. 








% 945 WHITEHALL BLDG. 





NEW YORK CITY 




















Success Underground Garbage 





AIR INLET 
~__ INLET FOR WATER 
AND AIR OUTLET 





INLET FOR WATER 
AND AIR OUTLET 


STEEL GREENHOUSE 


F YOU ARE INTERESTED IN PLANTS, 
you should see this new patented, galvanized 
steel box. It can be set inside or outside the 

window, or on the porch railing—anywhere. Will 
not leak and damage the woodwork. Patented 
ventilating and drainage bottom. Made of heavy 
galvanized steel; enameled dark green. 6” deep, 
714" wide, and made in any length. 


To introduce, and show you these boxes, we 
will send you by Parcel Post one box 30” long, 
anywhere east of the Mississippi, on receipt of 
$1.00. Your money back if not satisfactory. 


227 Sargent Street 


Success Manufacturing Co,, Gioucester, Mass. 









Receptacle 


F HEALTH AND 
SANITATION AP- 
PEAL TO YOU, 
you should learn more 
about the SUCCESS 
underground recepta- 
4 cle. Built of concrete, 
with strong iron covers 
that will not break. 
Practical. Indestruct- 
ible. It settles the 
garbage question once 
and for all, in a neat, 
4 clean and sanitary, and 
4 convenient manner. 
Costs little. Accom- 
plishes much. 

























As the receptacle 
looks when placed 
in the ground. 
Occupies small 
space. Operated 
by the foot. Send 
for circular and 
price. 














THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


AY is the greatest planting month in 

all the year. The first week is not 
too late for any of the hardy crops and 
the last week is not too early for any of the 
tender crops. So it is a busy month for 
every gardener who desires to reach the 
limit of production from the willing soil, 
In many respects the vegetables are the 
most important crops for this month's sow- 
ing, so I give them first place here: 

Plant radish seed in the garden as soon 
as ground is in good condition to work, 
Sow in drills, placing seeds about half an 
inch apart and cover half an inch deep. 
Sow carrot and parsnip seed at the same 
time as radish seed and in the same way. 
Scatter radish seed about one every two 
inches to mark the rows when the radish 
plants come up. Sow turnip seed a little 
thicker in the row and cover with only one 
quarter inch of fine soil. 

Select the richest soil in the garden for 
beets. Be sure it is not sour. Sow the 
seed sparsely in drills a foot apart and 
cover with half an inch of soil. 

Sow spinach seed an inch deep in light 
rich soil as soon as ground is in good con- 
dition to work. Sow Swiss chard seed an 
inch deep in rich soil, not sour, as soon as 
ground is in good condition to work. 

Sow lettuce seed sparsely half an inch 
deep in drills ten to twelve inches apart 
as soon as ground is in good condition. 
Choose a sunny sheltered position where the 
soil is light and rich. 

Soak parsley seed in warm water a day 
or two. Then sow thickly in drills half an 
inch deep as soon as the ground is in good 
condition. Keep the soil moist until seed- 
lings appear. 

Sow seed of hard round peas, like Alas- 
ka, as early as ground is in good condition. 
Sow thickly in drills an inch deep with the 
rows a foot apart. Sow seed of wrinkled 
peas about two weeks later when the 
ground has warmed up a little. Rows of 
dwarf varieties may be a foot apart, but 
with taller varieties they should be eighteen 
inches or two feet apart. 

When peach and cherry trees are in blos- 
som sow seed of bush beans either in hills 
or drills. In hills put three or four seeds 
together about eight inches apart in the row, 
and in drills sow an inch apart. Have the 
rows eighteen inches to two feet apart. 
Cover two inches deep. When danger of 
frost is passed sow seed of bush lima beans 
six inches apart in rows two feet apart. 
Press the eye of the bean down and cover 
with two inches of soil. 

When danger from frost is past prepare 
hills for cucumbers, four feet apart each 
way, by forking in two or three shovelfuls 
of fine, well-rotted fertilizer from the 


barn, and hoe in a handful of chemical fer- 
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*, | | “PHILADELPHIA 
— LAWN MOWERS 
n 
the The Original, the Oldest, the Best 
for IMPROVED, REFINED AND UP-TO-DATE 
the 
soil. 
the 
Ow- 
oon 
ork, 
an 
ep. 
me STYLE “A” ALL STEEL 
ay. All Knives Vanadium Crucible Steel 
sh No other Mower made has such high 
ws grade material in its construction ‘ 
nes INSIST UPON THE “PHILADELPHIA” ee ee 


If dealer cannot supply, write us 


for | The Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co. It is Easy 


the 31st and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


nd to Have a 


















: | The University of en Beautiful 
= | | HOME sic jl || Lawn— 


when you keep it in perfect condition 
with the Ideal Power Lawn Mower. 


ch | STUDY “Tada sik Fits 


2nd Year _iU. of C.(Div.W.) Chicago, 1. atest Tower 














art 
yn. Mr. R. E. Olds, the famous automobile and gasoline engine inventor, saw that a simple, 
he reliable, light-weight power lawn mower was almost a necessity. He began experimenting and 
the result of his experiments is the Ideal Power Lawn Mower. 
ay When Mr. Olds began investigating this mat- and better work than the horse-drawn mower. 
an ter he found that the power lawn mowers on the _ It will turn corners and work in places where the 
ad market were too heavy for soft, wet sod and horse cannot be used. It will work up close 
d- hillside work. He found that the horse-drawn around shrubbery, flower beds and walks. It is 
mower was not satisfactory, as the horse’s hoofs # lawn roller as well as a lawn mower. It leaves 
s- would cut into the wet sod and spoil the lawn, the lawn in perfect condition and as smooth as 
n. i and that the horse would eat up and trample iia Bs has + agro _— ee ers from 
. Roms ie dechiins. ree miles an hour, and it is easy to 
operate, as all the controls are within easy reach 
od The Ideal Power Lawn Mower will do more _ of the operator. 
1€ 
af The price of this mower, all complete, ready for shipment, 
is only $375.00. Write today for complete information. 


to | HICKS’ RHODODENDRONS 




















n 
| |(] AND HARDY FLOWERS i The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
4 X FOR MAY PLANTINGS = | 402 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A. 
s ; 
; E No better time than May time for the plant- PRC caaiiiniines 
Is j ing of Rhododendrons (the way we dig and NS 
‘ pack them). Also Hardy Flowers, Magnolia, 
ly Privet, Boxwood, and Evergreens. Don't 
e ’ = Decages it's - that Wok or tobe. 
| ‘ such planting until next Fall or Spring O [ R i REES—H K. / h 
; i > Come right down to our Nursery in your car OW to NOW €m 
. and pick out what you need. ~ 
f ; Some of the Flowers you can take back Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
F with you—the larger things we will care- I ; ° a 
s fully pack and ship promptly. With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
apa we have te chens Seem Steen notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
r ' : [ec andcataiog” Whatever you.se,you must By CLARENCE M. WEED 
go promptly, or it will soon be too late pe hein itels SOE ee ee 
i Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
e whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identification 
1 by simple comparison with the pictures. 
5 Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. Present subscribers to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
may secure the book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 
| 
, Address T he House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 4232 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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that” reason—especially don’t lay it to its 

cost, because we now have a special house 
of iron frame construction, with most attractive 
curved roof lines and a charming little work room 
attached: which we will erect for you complete, 
including masonry, heating and everything 
ready to put in the plants; for so modest a sum 
as $1650. 


This price holds good anywhere within 200 
miles of New York. For greater distances the 
difference in freight and fares of our men 
is added. 


Die say you can’t have it, for “this or 














Now for that Greenhouse 
You have been Thinking About 





The greenhouse part itself was on exhibition 
at the National Flower Show held in New York 
in March, and attracted much more attention 
than we had anticipated. It made us believe 
more than ever that it is an ideal house ata 
moderate price. 

Let us send you an illustration of it and a 
detailed description. Along with it we will 
enclose our regular greenhouse catalog which 
you will find fairly teems with just the kind 
of information you want. 

If you would also like particulars of the larger 
house shown above just let us know. 





New York 
1170 Broadway 











Hitchings on CGompany 


Philadelphia 
40 So. 15th St. 


Boston 
49 Federal Street 



































Fountains for Country Estates 


FOUNTAIN is often the 

“ ~ re 99 . 

piece de resistance” in 
landscape architecture. 


Many of the show places of the 
country are beautified by our 
out-of-door fixtures. 


Consult our catalogue or ask 
us to prepare special designs for 
anything you require in orna- 
mental iron or bronze. 


We issue separate catalogues of Display Fountains, Drinking-Fountains, Electroliers, Vases, Grills and 
Gateways, Settees, Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums, Tree-Guards, Sanitary Fittings for Stable and Cow-Barn 


Address Ornamental Department 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. and 17th St., New York 


Established 1828 
































tilizer on the top. Do not raise the hills 
above the soil level. Sow eight or ten seeds 
on each hill and cover with about three- 
quarters of an inch of fine soil. The im- 
proved strains of the white spine type are 
excellent for the home garden. 

Sow muskmelon seeds in a similar way, 
making the hills a little farther apart if the 
soil is rich. Select a warm sunny place in 
the garden for this crop, 

When the oak trees blossom plant sweet 
corn in hills in the garden. Place five or 
six kernels in a hill, making the hills about 
two feet apart. Cover with an inch of soil, 


THINNING SEEDLINGS 


Most vegetable crops that are grown 
from seed need thinning. This is true 
whether they are planted in hills or drills, 
In order to be sure that there are enough 
plants to occupy the soil it is necessary to 
sow more seeds than is desirable if all the 
seedlings are to become full grown. They 
are so thick that they crowd one another. 
So when the seedlings come up they are 
thinned by removing the surplus plants. 

In the case of most crops it is important 
to make the first thinning early enough to 
avoid disturbing the roots of the plants 
left in the soil. At first each seedling has 
only a few short roots, but as it grows 
these roots become longer and reach out 
in all directions. If two seedlings are close 
together the roots will so mingle with each 
other that one plant can not be pulled up 
without breaking off many of the roots of 
the other. Such a breaking off of roots is 





Good type of cucumber for the home garden 


liable to injure the plant left and to check 
its growth. 

This early thinning is particularly im- 
portant in the case of cucumbers and other 
vine crops. These plants are especially sen- 
sitive to the disturbance of their roots and 
if two are left close together until they are 
of good size it is difficult to pull up one 
without serious injury to the other. 


THE SPRAYING MONTH 


May is an important month for spraying 
trees to prevent injury by insect and fun- 
gous enemies. Many pests attack the 
leaves and most of them are subdued by 
prompt spraying with arsenate of lead—the 
safest insecticide to use because it does not 
injure the foliage. Soon after the petals 
fall from the apple trees these should be 
sprayed to prevent injury by worms. 
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Orchid 
Flowering 
Sweet Peas 
A Quarter Pound 
For A Quarter Dollar 











HIS offer contains the finest mixture 
of named Spencer varieties, all care- 
fully selected, ranging from purest white 
to darkest crimson. 
These Spencer varieties are rightly 
termed ‘Orchid Flowering,” owing to their 
size, color, and their lovely frilled and 
fluted flowers—often four to a stem. 
In our Garden Guide there are four- 
teen pages devoted to Sweet Peas and 
valuable cultural suggestions by an expert 


Sweet Pea grower. 

It is also a complete catalog of Boddington’s 
Quality Seeds, Bulbs and Roses. __ : 

This Guide is full of helpful gardening hints. 

Where sha!l we send the Sweet Peas and the 
Guide? The Guide is free. Send a post card for 
one today. 


Arthur T. Boddington, 336 West 14th St. 


New York 











*39i. [ System 
ore — ae | 
HOME WATER WORKS 


Sixty Days Trial. Other sizes 

as low, for hand or power. 

Write for new way selling plan 

No. 35. Do IT NOW _ 
SIMPLEX WATER WORKS, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


No more danger or damage from flying 
sparks. No more poorly fitted, flimsy fire- 
place screens. Seod for free booklet 
“Sparks from the Fire-side.”’ It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for free 
booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 














: 111 University Avenue, - Syracuse, N. Y. 








A General Utility 
Wire Fence 


| pat a@ moderate expenditure, giving you a 
non-sagging iron fence with heavy galvan- 
ized wire netting, the General Utility oneis among 
our best sellers. It has many practical features 
that will recommend themselves to you, such as 
the 4 blade post anchor base, making it easy to 
set up and keeping the fence in positive line-up. 
Iron fences and ornamental gateways are 
alsoin our line. We sell the materials or erect 
complete anywhere in the United States. 


Send for Catalog. 


E,wrerprise 
IRon WorxKs 


| 1125 East 24th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
t yw 
— TOO Od oo ua NeMeReMokokeok 

































MORGAN DOORS 


are the center of attraction in hundreds of entrances of convincing architectural charm. 
And throughout the dwelling they preserve the correctness and stability which they announce 
as you enter. The name “ MORGAN” on the top rail of every genuine MORGAN Door is 
always the true guide and guarantee of real door economy and satisfaction. 
eS Our Free book, “The Door Beautiful,” pictures the stock styles and sizes. 
It suggests splendid decorative ideas for a home. Send for a copy. 
Architects, see Sweet’s Index, Pages 1004 and 1005. 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C-20, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Factor Distributed by 


y : 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Miliwork Company, Baltimore, Md. 
New York Office, 6 East 39th Street 


























Your Debt to Advertising 


O you fully realize all that advertising has done for you? It has raised new 
standards and taught new ideas. It has bettered conditions of life by bring- 
ing within your reach many things which you may have thought to be impos- 

sible. Pianos, automobiles and other higher priced goods never could have been made 
and marketed in such enormous numbers, were it not for the power of advertising. 
Advertising creates more buyers, and better buyers. It teaches you to judge values 
—how to know the merits and demerits of competitive articles. Be glad of adver- 
tising—and show it by buying advertised goods. 


The Advertising Manager 
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Iron Vases, Settees, Garden 
and Drinking Fountains 








Beautify and Protect Your Grounds and Buildings 


No other single improvement can add such an air of dignity, 
exclusiveness and safety to your property — Suburban Home, 
Town House, or Country Estate—as a Stewart Iron Fence— 
“The Standard of the World.” It costs nothing for up-keep, 
and affords permanent and effective protection against idlers, 
trespassers, stray animals, etc. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. Dept. “‘C,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio 


**The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works’’ 


There is a Stewart Fence for everybody — For almost every | 
purpose—At a variety of prices—From the finest hand- 
wrought to inexpensive machine-made designs. We shall be 
glad to help you select a design and furnish estimate if you 
will advise us of your wishes. Booklet on request. 


Tron Statuary, Stable Fittings, 
Lamp Standards, and Lanterns 




















The Shopping Guide 


Combining interesting things seen in 
Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space 
and desiring position alongside read- 
ing matter. Special value for the 
advertiser, reliable information for 
the reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter C. 
Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Exquisite 
Italian 
Old Ivory 
Tint Pottery 









“Bird Bath’”’ 
Nos. 240-237 
Height 


over all 
33% in. 


Bowl 
16 in. wide 
34in. deep 





Price 
ee 
- The beautiful colorings 
and effects of the pottery 
of Florence and Rome you 
can have in your own garden 
—on your own porch. 


With shapely vases and 
pots, graceful sundials and 
benches, charming boxes and pedestals—you can 
poneniaes your grounds to the very heart of Old 

taly. 


WHEATLEY POTTERY 


is weatherproof, tough, hard—and very inexe- 
pensive. Its neutral ivory tint blends harmoni- 
ously with any color scheme and surroundings, 
indoors or out, 


WRITE NOW FOR POTTERY PORTFOLIO 
which illustrates scores of beautiful pieces. With 
it we will send you name of nearest Wheatley 
dealer er tell you how to order direct. Address 

ept. 


THE WHEATLEY POTTERY 
2426-32 Reading Road CINCINNATI, O. 
Established 1879 

















PRONOUNCING HUERTA 
We still preferta 
Call it Werta. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
But thousands dareta 
Call it Whereta. 
—Peoria Journal. 
And some do careta 
Say Hoo-airta. 
—New York Sun. 
We can’t think yoorta 
Call it Hoorta. 
—Houston Post. 
It makes us jeerta 
Hear it Heerta. 
—Boston Transcript. 
All wrong, Alberta— 
Name is Wherta. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Maude: Harriet can read her husband like a 
book. 

Marie: Well, she’s had experience. He is her 
third volume, isn’t he?—Boston Transcript. 








We have issued a Very Interesting Catalogue on 


‘*PERGOLAS” and Garden Accessories 


showing a series of new designs; can be had free on request 
Catalogue ‘‘M.28’’—For Pergolas and Pergola Columns 
Catalogue ‘‘M.40’’—For Exterior and Interior Wood Columns 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Koll’s Lock Joint 
Patent Stave Column 
Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 

Main Office and Factory: 


Elston and Webster Avenues 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gore 
Eastern Office: 6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Factory: A. J. KoLt Pic, Mitt Co., Los ANGELES, CAL. 




















N order to meet more fully the 

needs of its readers, THE House 
BEAUTIFUL has instituted a depart- 
ment of questions and answers along 
all lines of garden and orchard ac- 
tivities. Questions received will be 
promptly answered if addressed to the 


GARDEN EDITOR 
THe House BEAUTIFUL 
New York Clty 

















A. J. DeC.—The Goldridge Apple is one 
of the new introductions of the Luther Bur- 
bank Co., San Francisco. It is a seedling 
of Newtown Pippin, and ripens in early 
winter. 

G. W. F.—There are several good books 
on Landscape Gardening which will help 
in planning your little park. Waugh’s 
‘Landscape Gardening,” Parson’s “How to 
Plan the Home Grounds” and _ Rose’s 
‘Lawns and Gardens” are all helpful. You 
will also gain much information from a 
study of the catalogues sent out by the large 
nursery firms. 

G. W. T.—English Ivy is offered by most 
of the seed and plant houses. Send to some 
of the firms whose addresses you will find 
in our advertising pages. 

I, H.—The best discussion I have seen on 
‘“Evergreens for Foundation Planting” is on 
pages 118-119 of the catalogue issued by the 
William H. Moon Co., Morrisville, Pa. It 
gives the names of varieties and just the 
information you require. In regard to light 
colored Larkspurs you will find an excellent 
set of color descriptions of varieties on 
pages 186-187 of Dreer’s “Garden Book 
for 1914.” These will give much fuller in- 
formation than I have space for here. 

J. H. M.—Place the Bird Bath in the 
border of the shrubbery, preferably where 
it can be seen from the windows of the 
house. Choose, if possible, a place away 
from the walks or drives where the birds 
would be frequently interrupted. 

A. L. A—The Boston Ivy can be used to 
excellent advantage in connection with 
frame houses as a covering for the base- 
ment wall. Plant one or two of the ivies 
in loamy soil on each side of the house. 
The rich foliage is much more attractive 
than the bare stone. 
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In the 





Discovery 
Means 





Disease 
Time! 


A single pair 
of flies will 
breed enough 
progeny to 
equal the 
Woolworth 
Building in 
bulk. 






































/ The Casazza Fly Trap Screen 


is the only screen that traps the flies as they try to enter the house 
after being hatched in filth and leaving their maggot stage. They 
fly upon the screen, mount to the pocket where they die and drop 
into a cup that is emptied daily. You must sce it to appreciate its 
wonderful power! Adopted by Hospitals and Institutions, 
The Best Screen—and a Fly Trap Besides! 

Cost But a Trifle More Than Ordinary Screen. 


Can , oy bese Rag ae oe or be ga ag a ; | : 
row Away Fly Poisons an icky Paper. ] : 
Rust Proof, Insect Proof, Will Save Lives and Dollars! oe ! Da t t e C1 ) 


t 20 Years—Guaranteed 10 Years 
Send for Circular 

We Want for every town inthe country: As 

want men who want to handle 

DISTRICT MANAGERS! the biggest seller on the market 

today! We have a paspoatiien that means big business, income 
and future. Write tod 

FRANK A. MARON & CO. 
Bush Terminal Building No.6K - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


design that strikes a 
armonious note 
: with. any style of fur 
ishing or or ta ble app aes 
ae | @ ments” The same 
‘a... i = Quality. feat be 
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High-Grade Gas and 
Electric Fixtures 


Direct from the Factory 


NDIRECT Lighting 

Fixtures, Showers, 
Wall Brackets, etc., etc. 
—strikingly attractive 

designs for the modern home —at bed-rock prices! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back :mmediately 


if fixtures are not exactly as represented de ers. i, Sater 
Handsome Portfolio of catalogue ~D it E: 


Selected Designs — FREE i? NM ER | 
If you need one fixture only—or complete lighting en cee ° " y INTERNATIONAL 
equipment for your home, club Tae SILVER CO. 
store or office — write today for 3 Ce Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
our handsome new Portfolio of : 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Selected Designs It shows all 
that’s best in modern lighting NEw YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


equipment — and the prices 
will open your eyes! 

Che Worlds Largest Makers 
eg vorentieg Silver and Plate 


Ue 







TOUTE CELLET 


Shower fixture, complete, 
illustrated, 5-light, $5. 25; : 
light, $4.50, 3-light, $3.7 








ine 


Chicago Gas Appliance 
_Co., 32W. Lake St., Chicago 


SIM 
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A Prize of $1000. for the best house of the year. a ee 
ear Ors: 
ie sn sane of page noneee Covey eye America = F serge a thousand dollars, which will be paid to the owner of that house, occupied for the f For the en- 
3 e within the year which, in the opinion of the $, att 4 st all- d il 1 is hop “ 
ae cemmunrdec theres tasesaced seat aoe a c judges, attains the greatest all-around exceilence. It ped that the award will so justify itself J. closed $1. send 


me COUNTRY 
LIFE INAMERICA 
for five months, June 
to October, inclusive. 


For full particulars as to the conditions under which entries may be made, the judges and the point system on which the entries will be judged, see the 
current issue of Country Life in America. 


$1000 to the owner—a gold medal to the architect 

$1000 wil! be paid to the owner of the house selected as the best of those submitted. A gold medal, suitably engraved, will be awarded the 
architect of the same house. 

tad prize house and a number of those awarded honorable menticn will be published in Country Life in America, “The Best House of the 

ear” appearing in the October (1914) Annual Building Number. Arrangements are now being made to exhibit photographs and plans of the 

successful houses in several of the larger cities. 








Further inf< 





1 must have these 
ssues an d the Octo- 


Number with the 
pon ar ads mail it now. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Santon Ci Ity New York & 





Sign the cou- 





my 
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Your Walls Must 
Be Right 


You can tear out a faulty heating sys- 


tem. 


You can re-lay poor floors. But 


the construction of your walls must be right in the first place. 
The permanence and beauty of inside plaster and outside stucco 


depend upon the wall base. 
under all sorts of conditions is 


The base that is absolutely reliable 


Ano- Jun 


Expanded Metal Lath 


Plasterers do good work and quick work over “‘Kno-Burn’”’ because it is rigid and offers a smooth 
surface to the trowel. It expands and contracts with the plaster when the temperature changes sud- 
denly. This prevents cracks. It will never rot away because it isa metal lath, 

It compares favorably in cost with other plaster bases. Ask your architect. 

Perhaps you are not thoroughly familiar with the superiority of metal 
lath. Then send for our new book, ‘‘Practical Homebuilding.” It con- 
tains house plans, cost estimates, comparative costs of different forms of 
construction, numerous photographs and the best of general advice on 


home-building. 


Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 559 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 


959 Old Colony Building 


bs 


ete Su 
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Chicago, U.S.A. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


6egVHARCOAL,” said Mr. Smith, “is the 

unhampered, the free, the personal indi- 
vidual medium. No water, no oil, no palette, no 
squeezing of tubes, nor mixing of tints; no scra- 
ping, scumbling, or other dilatory and exas- 
perating necessities. Just a piece of coal, the 
size of a small pocket-pencil held flat between the 
thumb and the forefinger, a sheet of paper and 
then ‘let go.’ Yes, one thing more—care must 
be taken to have this forefinger fastened to a 
sure, knowing, and fearless hand, worked by an 
arm which plays easily and loosely in a ball- 
socket set firmly near your backbone. To carry 
out the metaphor, the steam of your enthusiasm, 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


kept in working order by the safety-valve of 
your experience, and regulated by the ball-gov- 
ernor of your art knowledge—such as composi- 
tion, drawing, mass, light and shade—is then 
turned on. 

“Now you can ‘let go,’ and in the fullest sense, 
or you will never arrive. My own experience 
has taught me that if an outdoor charcoal sketch, 
covering and containing all a man can see—and 
he should neither record nor explain anything 
more—is not completely finished in three hours, 
it can never be finished by the same man in three 
days or three years.”.—From the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects. 





; nnn nursery catalogs used to be derided 

for the colored lithographs of impos- 
sible fruits which the tree agents showed 
their victims as they fleeced them of their 
money. The modern catalog is a very dif- 
ferent thing, but it is vastly more alluring 
through its honesty than any tree agent 
could ever be through dishonesty. It shows 
real photographs of real fruits as they grow 
on the trees, or as they are picked or mar- 
keted by real growers who make a good liv- 
ing in producing orchard and small fruits. 
Take, for example, the fascinating booklet 
sent out by the William P. Stark Nurseries 
from Stark City, Mo., with its remarkable 
half-tones of apples, plums, peaches, apri- 
cots, nut trees, small fruits and ornamental 
plants. It is also notable for the plain state- 
ments of prices and the pictures of J. H. 
Hale, the famous peach grower of Georgia 
and Connecticut, whose new peach named 
after him this firm is fortunate in being 
able to introduce exclusively. 

The modern catalogs are equally seductive 
when it comes to flowers and other orna- 
mental plants. If you don’t believe it ex- 
amine carefully such a booklet as the one 
on Flowering Shrubs sent out by Isaac 
Hicks & Sons, Westbury, L.I., with its 
fascinating views of garden scenes and 
home plantings. You are pretty sure to be 
convinced and to get many hints for the 
improvement of your own grounds. 

Among the season’s catalogs de lu.ve one 
must surely give a place to Moon’s Hardy 
Trees and Plants for Every Place and 
Purpose. It is a beautifully printed and 
illustrated book of 128 pages, which are 
much richer than usual in descriptions and 
cultural directions. It is sent out by Will- 
iam H. Moon Company, Morrisville, Pa. 

At this season many gardeners are order- 
ing gladiolus bulbs for planting. They will 
find much help in this if they consult the 
attractive special booklets sent out by sev- 
eral gladiolus specialists. The Glory of the 
Garden is the title of one of these sent out 
by Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N.Y., which is 
richly illustrated by pictures in color. The 
famous Cedar Acres gladiolus gardens at 
Wenham, Mass., are well represented in 
the attractive booklet sent out by the pro- 
prietor, B. Hammond Tracy. 

In connection with the admirable sets of 
flower and vegetable seeds for children’s 
gardens W. Atlee Burpee is sending out 
from Philadelphia, he is distributing a most 
attractive booklet by Edith Loring Fuller- 
ton entitled Small Gardens for Small Folks. 
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When You Build—Build Right 


O matter what building you are 

going to construct why not use a 

permanently glazed window? In the 
RACINE 


PUTTYLESS 


WINDOW 


you will have the most modern construction 
in the world. In these remarkable windows 
no putty isused. Instead, we glaze with a lead 
strip which comes to you grooved in the sash. 
It gives an absolutely waterproof window which is 
airtight, dust-tight and will not rattle. The lead is 
non-corrosive, not affected by weather conditions 
and will last a lifetime. Should the glass be broken 
it is a simple matter to re-glaze the window using 
the same lead strip over and over. The lead strip 
outlasts the sash. These windows cost but a trifle 
more than the ordinary windows. 


Write for free circular and name the nearest dealer. 


RACINE PUTTYLESS WINDOW CO. 
1210 N. Main St. Racine, Wisconsin 








Miss Wheat, the new teacher, was hearing ‘the 
history lesson. Turning to one of the new schol- 
ars, she asked: . 

“James, what was Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress ?” 

The new boy arose with a promptitude that 
promised well for his answer. 

“Heaven, ma’am,” he said. 


“T don’t like Mrs. Wombat. Wants to talk 
about her poodle all the time.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes; never seems to care to hear about my 


canary.”—Pittsburgh Post. 
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} Ai} Open or close 
‘SSN h your Shutters 
SSS PN from the Inside 
wl 


Every time you open 
your windows, you create 
draughts, and let in dust 
and dirt from the outside. 


MALLORY 
Shutter Worker 


is a little crank on the inside of the win- 
dow which opens or closes the shutters 
with a slight turn. The shutters stay locked 
in any position. Write us to-day for in- 
formation and booklet. 


MALLORY MFG. CO. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 

















“The -/ 


ANNA 
PAVLOWA 


The Most Significant Testimonial 
Ever Accorded Any Player-Piano 


Joseph Hoffman, master of the piano; Jean de Reszke, 
the great tenor; Marcella Sembrich, peerless soprano; Edwin 


Angelus Is Incomparable” 





“There are so many 
wonders in the Angelus 
that one can only speak of 
the ensemble effect—it is 
perfect. The Phrasing 
Lever is marvelous, almost 
beyond belief, in its con- 
trol of the tempo; the 
Melodant brings out the 
melody exquisitely; while 
thetouchand tone coloring 
are the height of artistry”. 
It is incomparable. 





Sincerely yours, 


ANNA PAVLOWA. 











H. Lemare, England's finest organist; Kocian, the violinist; oe 
Mascagni, the composer—representative of many who produce music in various 
forms—have testified to the excellence of the ANGELUS. 


But the words of a woman who, more than any other that ever lived, translates the 


soul of music into movement and 


pose, are more significant than any, possibly except- 


ing the words of composers who translate the soul of music into songs to be sung. 
And here Mascagni’s words may be recorded: 
“The Angelus can give the complicated pieces more life and soul than any other instrument of its kind.”” 


Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
E Angel ‘Grands and Uprights. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus— Uprights. 





Angelus Piano— An upright made expressly for the 


In ConadeThe Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. \ 


wer 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 


233 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


Agencies all over the world 








HOME OF “PETER PAN” 


ENSINGTON GARDENS, one of London’s 

most popular playgrounds for children, is 
the home of Peter Pan, It was there that the 
idea of the boy who wouldn't grow up came to 
James M. Barrie, the Scotch dramatist, says the 
Argonaut. Coming into the gardens one day Bar- 
rie sat down on a bench and began smoking 
his pipe. As he puffed he saw through the rings 
of smoke the first picture of Peter, but it was 
some time before he actually began putting 
the story on paper. After Peter Pan became so 
widely known, Barrie wanted, in some way, to 
perpetuate the youth, and decided upon a statue 
of his hero as a means toward that end. In this 


the playwright had the aid of the London com- 
mon council. Barrie’s ideas for the statue were 
given tc Sir George Frampton and the completed 
work now occupies the place in the gardens where 
3arrie first thought of Peter. The work is of 
bronze and is beautiful in every way, particu- 
larly its base, which is in imitation of the trunk 
of a tree, around which fairies, rabbits, mice, 
birds and all sorts of tiny creatures disport them- 
selves. Peter himself is four feet high and is 
holding his famous pipes in his left hand, beck- 
oning to the birds with the other, the whole being 
surrounded by a pretty clump of trees. The Gar- 
dens are very popular with children. 
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“We Took a Tip from 
Uncle Sam” 


Uncle Sam chose the “White Frost” Refrigerator 
for use at the Panama Canal. His experts selected the “White 
Frost” economy, She" White Under the s most rigid tests for sanitation, convenience 

‘ost”” . We followed Uncle Sam’s example 
wed a. Wegot it in the 





ge 

features. It hasa perfect air circulation from i , + top provisions he — A pure, dry 
atmosphere in provision chamber at ait times. Re shelves. Metal constructior. 

—— in white enamel inside and out. Fancy heavy nickel raed ees. Interior 

n be removed and cleaned in one minute. We pay all freight charges and allow 


Boa © days free trial. Write now. 
wer heme cnn offend a ‘‘White Frost”’ Refriger- 
uasy aymen pny & ar. so low and our terme, of pevmapt 00 
ay t fac You save ail middle you, Mts. This big, direct rnoney caving offer 
the Lit ices. 8 profits. 1s money-savin: sane 
— wuts the **White Frost’’ st A died seme all ava beatin aie eeanine Get 2 "White Frost” atiirs -! 
Writ free book toda It describes fult onan te 
Write for Free Book A peo coa on of the * te Frost rigerator. It shows al 
the different designs. It gives you. our bed rock fac ne she sec a talk 
alleled free > triad offer, easy payment plan and 
goes with every sale. Write for this book today. Itis pos postpaid free to you. 


7 2 fe 8 ee LONE EE Write Now 
AT FIRST COST°>' 








METAL STAMPING COMPANY, Dept. A.54, JACKSON, 


MICH. 
























Your Guest and You—? 


@ The hostess is freed from untold embarrassment and the mental comfort of 

the guest has had thoughtful consideration in the home where the noiseless 

‘ SI-WEL-CLO Closet has been properly installed. The flushing of it cannot be 
heard outside of its immediate environment. Its sanitary features are perfect. 

@ Si-wel-clo Closets are made of Trenton Potteries Company Vitreous China, 
ES beautiful in appearance, pure white all through, impervious to acids and grease, 
PARED and as easy toclean as a china plate. @_If you are planningto build or remodel, 
we CE ask your architect or plumber about Trenton Potteries Company products. @ Send 
#0 now for our booklet, “Bathrooms of Character.” You will da ue its suggestions 

: on bathroom planning. 


ea: “‘ Bathrooms THE TRENTON 
EEE , _— POTTERIES COMPANY 
Character he Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


S-11 a 52 


senton request 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Sanitary Pottery in the U.S. A. 















































It is one of the most inspiring and practical 
booklets ever printed for children and 
should be read by every school in the land. 

The man or woman with a bit of ground 
who can read The Story of an Apple and 
not prepare to plant at least one tree must 
be a very unimaginative person. This 
fascinating booklet is a symposium upon 
the Delicious Apple—a rather new variety 
that has made a wonderful record in prac- 
tically all the states. The book contains 
pictures of most of the prominent Ameri- 
can horticulturists with their comments on 
the fruit. It is issued with the compli- 
ments of Stark Brothers’ Nurseries and 
Orchards Company, Louisiana, Mo., and 
will be sent on application. 

The Luther Burbank Co., San Francisco, 
have supplemented their excellent Nursery 
Catalog with a most attractive Burbank 
Seed Book. The latest creations of the 
great plant-breeder are described, illus- 
rated and offered at reasonable prices. 

The recent publications of Peter Hender- 
son & Co., New York, include the 1914 
Farmers’ Manual, the 1914 Implement 
Catalog and a very useful catalog of 
Everything for the Lawn. 

Some Little Known Plants of Sterling 
Merit is the descriptive title of a sixteen- 
page booklet sent out by J. Woodward 
Manning, North Wilmington, Mass. It con- 
tains descriptions and illustrations of a large 
number of trees, shrubs and hardy peren- 
nials that have been neglected or overlooked. 

The notable development of fruit grow- 
ing in the West is well illustrated in the 
nursery catalogs that are being sent out 
from that region. Among the most im- 
portant of recent issues is the descriptive 
catalog of Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ever- 
greens and Ornamentals sent out by Snyder 
Bros., Center Point, Iowa. 


He: This is a new book-list of the marriages 
of the divorcees, you know. 

She: It must be the new “Who’s Whose.”— 
Life. 


Mr. Newrich (reading a newspaper headline): 
Japanese Turn Agnostics. 

Mrs. Newrich: Isn’t it wonderful what those 
Japanese acrobats can do!—Buffalo Express. 


“T think the world takes a man at his own 


valuation.” 
“I think you’re mistaken; the custom-house 
inspectors are as alert as ever!”—Town Topics. 


“What’s the fuss over there in that corner?” 

“Lady sending a telegram.” 

“I know that. But why the facial contortions?” 

“She’s trying to tell her husband what she 
thinks of him in ten words.”—Judge. 

“T don’t quite see how dancing can be so gen- 
erally indulged in,” said Mr. Growcher. 

“Some very dignified men enjoy it.” 

“That’s the point. After a man gets along to 
where he has leisure to learn to tango he ought 
to be old enough to know Letter.’”—Washington 
Star. 
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Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 
b doctor will tell you 


that a refrigerator which 
cannot be kept clean) 
and wholesome as you can 
easily keep the Monroe, is 
always dangerous to your 
family. 


The Monroe is the Refrig- 
erator You Hear So Much 
About — The Refrigerator 
with Genuine Solid Por- 
celain Food Compartments. 





















Never 
Sold In 


_] Stores 
30 Days’ Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Credit 


Direct from factory 
to you—saving you 
store profits. We pay 
freight and guarantee 
your money back and 
removal of refrigerator 


at no expense to you if 








places for disease germs that poison food 
which in turn poisons people. Not cheap 
porcelain-enamel, but one piece of white, 
unbreakable porcelain ware over an inch” 
thick—nothing to crack, chip, or absorb 
moisture—as easily cleaned as a china 
bowl. every corner rounded—not a single 
crack, joint or any other lodging place 
for dirt aud the germs of disease and 
ecay. 


Send at once for 


about refrigerators 
Free Book which explains all 





On The Witness Stand 

















you are not absol y 
satisfied. 
Easy terms if more 


this and tells you how to select the home 
refrigerator—how to have better, more 
nourishing food—how to keep food longer 
without spoiling—how to cut down ice convenient for you. 
bills—how to guard against sickness— Send for book NOW 
doctor’s bills. —Letter or postal. | 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 2-D, Lockland, O. 
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“ Made in the fullest variety of colors and designs, lending 


Fadeless Draperies 
You can have joy-inspiring sunshine in your 
home in abundance without danger of fading the 


window draperies if you use 


Orinoka 


SunZast Fabrics 


Drapery and Upholstery 


themselves to any decorative scheme, and are wonderfully 
inexpensive. 

The Biltmore, New York's newest and finest hotel, 
is draped with these fabrics. Write for interesting, 
informative booklet, “Drapingthe Home,” ggg 
and the name of your nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
155 Clarendon Bldg., New York 
tioninsistonthisGUARANTEE: 
pew goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. | 
{color changes from exposure to the sunlight 
= from washing, the merchantis hereby author- 
zed to replace them with new goods or refund 
the purchase price. 
This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 
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@.| ‘In your factory—you provide adequate fire 





























pie 


prevention equipment to conserve the phys- 
ical energies of your business and insure 


Extinguishers are 
the only one-quart 
fire extinguishers 
included in the lists 
of approved Fire 
Appliances issued 
by the National 
Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 





dearest possessions 


Can be operated : 
= pieces 
easily by a woman 

or even a child. 
Weight, 6 Ibs., 14 
in. long, 3 in. in 
diameter. 
Polished brass, 
handsomely finish- 














ed, in United States, guisher. 9 

$7.00. 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Alton Birmingham Chicago Denver 
Anderson,S.C. Boston Cincinnati Detroit 
Atlanta Bridgeport Cleveland Duluth 
Baltimore Buffalo Dayton Honolulu 


EXTINGUISHER , yee 7 
uninterrupted efhciency — 
Brass and Nickel- P y—and you obey 
plated Pyrene Fire the aie * * “ - 


“In your home—where the loss or disfigure- 
ment of a single member of the household 
compels a shudder that wrings the heart— 
in your home, the treasure spot of your 


—the place where love remains even though 
riches take wings and reputation falls to 


“You neglect—you don’t wickedly neglect— 
“ But you unwittingly neglect the one safe and 
sane means of protection—ready at your 
elbow’s end (at your dealer’s store for a few 
trifling dollars), The Pyrene Fire Extin- 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


TO OPERATE & 
TURN HANDLE TO LEF? 
WORK LIKE A PUMP 














1358 Broadway, New York City 


lacksonville New Orleans Phoenix St. Paul 
uisville Norfolk Pittsburg Salt Lake City 
Memphis Oklahoma City Richmond San Antonio 
Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Louis York, Neb. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Distributors for Canada: Canadian May-Oatway F. A., Ltd., Winnipeg, Vancouver, Toronto 
Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: THE PYRENE CO., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C, 








THE SILHOUETTE IN DECORATION 


HE silhouette vogue, particularly as it re- 

lates to the use of black on white, or white 
on black in sharp outline, is evidently more than 
a passing fad with Viennese designers. The work 
of Professor Josef Hoffmann first attracted a 
great deal of attention because- of his clever 
handling of straight line contrasts. Other work- 
ers in black and white, notably Jungnickel, Ne- 
chansky and Lichtblau, have now elaborated on 
the straight line idea and are working with gro- 
tesque figures in flat poster effect, several exam- 
ples being shown recently at the wall-paper ex- 
position in the Austrian Museum for Art and 
Industry in Vienna. 


If the dressed human form is to be used as a 
decoration there seems to be no good reason why 
the dress should not be characteristic of a certain 
period. All appreciation of beauty is founded 
on the orderly rendering of beautiful elements 
and what is beautiful to the eyes of today ought 
to be, if well preserved, as beautiful to the eyes 
of succeeding generations. We see today in 
tapestries, cretonnes and wall hangings, decora- 
tive motifs founded on the costumes of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago and while these figures 
differ very largely from the dress of today their 
very whimsicality seems to add to their charm. 

Will the whim be of lasting moment? 














AUTOMOBILE NOTES 














By FRED J. WAGNER 





THE CAR AND THE HOME 

A FRIEND of mine writes me the fol- 

lowing nice, long letter with “permis- 
sion to publish it if it will interest read- 
ers.”” Considerable matter is sent to me at 
intervals, by people who believe their ef- 
fusions deserve being published in this de- 
partment, but certainly a large percentage 
of these would not be so intensely inter- 
esting. The following, however, is the sim- 
ple story of an average, home-loving mo- 
torist and what he does with his car and it 
is worth reading. My friend does not wish 
his name mentioned, for he is not a public- 
ity seeker. In part, the letter is as follows: 

....Mine is a family of confirmed auto- 
mobile enthusiasts. There was a time when 
they thought a great deal of horses, but 
nowadays, while none of us weuld think 
of being unkind to a horse, we are simply 
not enthusiastic over the animal. We are 
a family of four—the Boss of the house- 
hold and myself and two youngsters—one 
a daughter of seventeen and the other a 
sixteen-year-old boy. Our car is a light, 
four-cylinder, twenty-four horse-power 
machine, which cost, when new, with full 
equipment, $1,100. All four of us are 
able to drive it and furthermore not mere- 
ly sit at the wheel and steer, but manipu- 
late it generally. The motor’s compres- 
sion is light and my wife and daughter can 
crank it. Daughter can change tires on it 
about as skilfully as any garage man. This 
does not mean that this family of mine is 
especially remarkable as far as motoring 
proclivities are concerned. Any other fam- 
ily of fairly intelligent constituents in good 
health could take our car and do as well 
with it as ourselves. 

Right at the outset the reader possibly 
will say, “Automobiles are too expensive.” 
Some are; ours is not. The past year the 
cost of upkeep including fuel, lubricating 
oil, tires, repair work, etc., averaged forty 
dollars a month, In that time the car cov- 
ered over 15,000 miles. This is not as 
much as many users of a car cover, but 
ve do not carry motoring to extremes. 
We are not inclined to speed so that tele- 
graph poles appear as picket fences to the 
eye and hence do not burn up tires as some 
people do. 

At our home we do not maintain a wine 
department. The money that some fam- 
ilies spend for alcoholic beverages we 
spend for gasoline and oil. In fact, our 
motor car maintenance bills are less than 
the liquor bills of some families of four 
whom I could mention. 


Then there is the health question to con- 
sider. The year before my first car was 
purchased I had doctors’ bills, masseurs’ 
bills, osteopaths’ bill and druggists’ bills 
amounting to several hundred dollars and 
in addition to this I spent ten days off in 





Garage at Rosemont, Pa. 


a sanitarium trying to recuperate from 
overwork. None of us, save my son, was 
living outdoors enough and we were con- 
tinually catching colds and bad coughs. 
During the three years we have had a car 
in the family the sum spent for medical 
attention to any and all members has been 
just $14.00. I cannot recall positively but 
I am sure that medicines purchased in that 
time for the treatment of ailments have 
cost less than $5.00, 

Now the above are merely figures based 
on the intrinsic cost of sickness. What do 
you estimate it is worth to have four mem- 
bers of a family in good health year in and 





Garage at Overbrook, Pa. 
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year out? It might be argued that the dif- 
ference in the conditions of our constity- 
tions during the last few years is merely 
coincidence. I refuse to believe it. By 
maintaining our car. we had fresh air liter- 
ally forced into our lungs almost daily and 
any authority on hygiene will declare that 
fresh air is the basis of health. Any one 
who has stopped to think about it will 
agree that health is the basis of happiness. 
When one is in good health he or she for- 
gets to grow petulent. Anyway, one point 
is certain; before you own a car you want 
one and want it badly. After you buy it 
there is that feeling of satisfaction and 
content. It may be a car costing only $600, 
but if it was wisely selected and is proper- 
ly taken care of it will go just as far and 
ride nearly as comfortably as a $6,000 
machine and the owner will feel like a 
millionaire. It will go everywhere the 
heavy car will go and a good many places 
that the latter will not. Frequently a light 
car will pull through mud on bad hills that 
will cause a big car to stall and stick, 

The motorist who lives in the country 
or suburbs, as the writer does, and uses his 
car day after day, gets so that he fails to 
realize what a decided advantage the car 
is. I will recount what happens around 
my home on an ordinary week-day. If you 
do not own a car, just listen to how we do 
it and see if it does not sound like a good 
proposition. 

Like many other human beings we arise 
in the morning around 7 a.m. after a good 
night’s sleep. I can say without contra- 
diction that many families find it difficult 
to get papa off in time to catch his train. 
He may be somewhat sluggish in tearing 
himself from bed and gets down stairs in 
time to eat half a breakfast which he swal- 
lows in too much of a hurry and then bolts 
out the door and runs half a mile to catch 
his train. Sometimes he catches it and 
sometimes not. Anyway, running with 
undigested food in one’s stomach is an ex- 
cellent way to get acute indigestion. 

That was what used to happen in our 
home before the car was purchased. Now 
while I am at breakfast one of the young- 
sters goes out to the garage—we have a 
private garage—takes the car from its stall 
and drives it to the front door. If I am 
on time I get in with my son or daughter 
at the wheel and drive leisurely to the sta- 
tion. It is one mile from the house and we 
make it in three minutes. If, however, I 


. happen to be late and the train is seen ap- 


proaching in the distance, our car will get 
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Why Pay $17.50? 


The material and workmanship 

of this chair—Genuine, Select ,Quar- 

ter Sawn White Oak of rare quality— 

costs less than half of $17.50 at the fac- 

tory. Yet that is the price you would 
pay for it ata store. 


We Ship It Direct From Our 


Factory In Sections— 
You Set It Up and Save $8.55 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, and the 
usual small profit to manufacturer. We save you all 
other unnecessary expenses—dealer’s gee jobber’s 
profit, traveling men’s salaries, high packing ex- 
penses—and freight rates, ete.—almost 50%. 
And back of each piece is our guarantee—if 
you are not satisfied at any time within a 
full year you may ship it 


pp back and we immediate- 
y refund your money, 

FURNITURE -.-- aciehee 
$8.95 


In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 2 ; 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers— possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. Eight 
different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. Packed in 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt craftse 
manship in living, dining and bedroom furniture—in sections—at 30% 
to 60% price savings. Sent free—postpaid. Mail postal today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 504 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 


Mail 
Postal 
For This 
Catalog 












































A Beautiful, Illustrated 

Booklet, ‘‘SUN DIALS,”’ sent 

DIALS upon request. Estimates 
furnished. 

Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 

E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 

Branches: New York Minneapolis St. Paul London Paris 


SU 











“Harmony of house and grounds is most im- 

portant, and a house should grow naturally from 
the ground, not to be set upon it as if it had been 
dropped there haphazard.” 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and 
instructive work, “One Hundred Country Homes” 
—A book that every House Beautirut subscriber 
should own, 


Phenix Combined 
screen and Awning 


FULL-LENGTH 

window screen—and 
an awning that can be 
raised or lowered from the 
inside of the room without 
disturbing the screen! 




















Screen covers entire win- 
dow—making possible ideal ventila- 
tion. (Note top view.) Both awning 
and screen can be put up or taken 
dov nfrom inside of room—with one 
easy operation—and can be stored 
in small space. 

Workmanship and material strictly 
high-class. Ask your architect about 


PHENIX QUALITY. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 
and get our estimates on 


CUSTOM-MADE SCREENS. 


We make built-to-order Screens 
of exceptional quality for Doors, 
c W indow s, Sleeping Porches, ete. 
an refer you to satisfied custom- 
ers in every part of the country. 
a rite today for handsome Catalog and 
folders, which give full information 
moans Phenix Combined Screen and 
awning, the Phenix Balcony Win- 
dow and Custom-Made Screens 
and Awnings, 


Phenix Mfg. Co. 


014 Center St., Milwaukee 
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Goodrich Unit Mold- 


ing was the original 
Safety First tire idea 


The quality of Goodrich Tires today 


grade tires are judged. This is because 
they represent the perfection of tire- 
making and tire-knowledge — which 
gives Goodrich Tires their leadership. 


, 2°, 
OU x 


Every layer of the finest fabric, the livest, 
best ruabber—the whole tire—tread, side 
A strips, bead and all—becomes one piece 
in Goodrich Unit Molding—the orig- 
inal Safety First idea in tire building. 
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ZEA All this backs up the Goodrich Safety Tread 
BS is backs up the Goodrich Safety I rea 
GG —the group of bars and the crosstie that 


form the Safety First symbol for the motorist. 
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Equip at least the rear wheels with 


Goodrich 
fread LIresS 


Best in the Long Run 


Here are the prices to pay for the best tires ever 
produced in the Goodrich factory: 
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o Smooth Stow Smooth | Safety 
NF Size | Tread | Trea Size | Tread | Tread 
Vy Prices | Prices Prices | Prices 
j 30x3 $11.70 | $12.65 || 34x4!4| $33.00 | $35.00 
» / (( 30x314| 15.75 17.00 || 35x4}4| 34.00 36.05 
32x34¢| 16.75 18.10 || 36x44} 35.00 37.10 
33x4 23.5: 25.25 || 37x5 41.95 44.45 
7X |34x4 | 24:35 | 26.05 | 38x5%4| 54.00 | 57.30 























Z Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires 


in stock orcan get them for you from 
one of our branches or depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Factories: Branches in All 
AKRON, OHIO Principal Cities 


Th i thingin Goodrich Advertising 
ore ‘that isn't in Goodrich Goods 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and _ possibilities; wit 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 


homes in different parts of the country, the work of many archi- 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every 


would-be country dweller. 
Size, 10x11 in. 
Present subscribers to THE House BeautiFuL may secure the 
book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 
Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 432 Fourth Ave., New York City 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


h 1 


Price, $3.00. 


Postage, 30 cents. 
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During 1913, the prices on Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires dropped 28 per cent. 

There are numerous tires now which they 
far undersell. So the question comes: Is 
any tire worth more than Goodyears? 


The Facts Are These 


In several ways No-Rim-Cut tires are 
the costliest tires that are built. They are 
so costly that, when our output was smaller, 
their price was one-fifth higher than other 
standard tires. 


They are the only tires which are final- 
cured on air bags shaped like inner tubes. 
This is done to save the countless blow-outs 
due to wrinkled fabric. This extra process 
adds to our tire cost $1,500 daily —an 
extra cost which no other maker pays. 

They are the only tires in which hundreds 


Costly Tires 


Which Cost You Less Than Most Others 


They are the only tires which carry our 


double-thick All-Weather Tread. 
The Mileage Limit 


No-Rim-Cut tires, on the average, give 
the limit of possible mileage. We say this 
after years of research and experiment, 
which have cost us $100,000 per year. 

Our experts in these years have made 
thousands of attempts to build tires that 
give more mileage. They have tested the 
new tires against the old in every way they 
know. And they say that Goodyear tires 
as made today mark the mileage limit. 


Where We Save 


We save by mammothoutput, by efficiency and 
by modest profits. Our profit last year averaged 
6% per cent. It is thus we give you tires like 
these at present Goodyear prices. 

Men have bought, in the past two years, more 
than two million of 





ets are formed to 
combat tread sepa- 
ration. 

They are the only 
tires made ina satis- 
factory way so that 
they can’t be rim- 
cut. 


of large rubber riv- 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


them. Bought them 
because mileage 
records had proved 
them the best tires 
AKRON, OHIO built. 

It is easy to build 
tires worth less than 
Goodyears, but men 
can’t build a tire worth 
more. 








Toronto, Canada London, 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
DEALERS 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


England Mexico City, Mexico 
Write us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


EVER YWHERE 
(1487) 
































SEEING NATURE FIRST 





Garage, Germantown, Philadelphia 


us to the station in about one and a half 
minutes, 
and not cluttered with traffic. There are 
no police on the road to molest us. In 
short, nowadays I am able to eat a whole 
breakfast comfortably and always catch 
my train too. 

After I have been packed off on the train 
the car is driven back to the house and if 
the Boss decides that she wishes to drive 
to town to do some shopping, as she usu- 
ally does, she drops the youngsters at the 
high-school building. If for any reason 
she does not wish to shop, the car is re- 
placed in the garage and the youngsters 
walk. : 

3y shopping with an automobile it is 
possible to get far better goods than when 
ordering by telephone, according to her 
who ought to know. Following the shop- 
ping tour, my wife may make a few morn- 
ing calls, perhaps play a couple of games 
of tennis or sometimes a round of golf and 
return home in time to see that our do- 
mestic has things arranged properly for 
luncheon at noon for the younger members 
of the family. In the afternoon, depend- 
ing on just how much has to be done 
around the house, the Boss may make more 
calls and take friends for a drive. The 
car is so reliable that she never has to 
worry about hopelessly breaking down at 
some distant point—at least the car has 
never yet done so. Upon a couple of oc- 
casions my wife has been forced to change 
a tire when a nail was picked up, but the 


The road is straight and clear 








—— 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 


One of the newest and most beautiful nature books lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their 
environment and relations to one another. 

An ideal gift for a nature-lover 


Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. Present subscribers to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL may secure this book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00). 
Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


use of the demountable rims makes this 
process an easy one and there is usually a 
boy around who is able to jack up a car, 
let it down again and tighten nuts and do j 
various things which might cause a woman 

' 

| 





to soil her skirts. 

At night I am met at the station by one 
of my family—something which I find far 
pleasanter than that long walk home when 
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Children’s Playroom, Vanderbilt 


: Designed by the 
Hoiel, New York City 


Helen Speer Company 


Where Children Play 
and Learn 


“The Helen Speer Room ’’—Vanderbilt Hota 





There are over 600 rooms in the Vanderbilt Hotel—beautiful, 
luxurious rooms where people live and sleep. 

And there is one room where children play and learn. 

This idea—this child’s playroom idea—is also being adapted 
to American homes, where children have their own room, with 
every bit of it, from floor to ceiling, made for them. 

The wall designs, the furniture, the books and games are all 
theirs—the children’s—and they love this room. Their parents 
have hard work to get them out of it at meal-time or bed-time. 
We furnish complete equipments to fit various sized rooms, in 
homes of different sorts, and without overtaxing the moderate 
purse. 

There is a BOY SCOUT room, a KING ARTHUR room, a 
MOTHER GOOSE room, a JAPANESE room, and others. 
All parents who read House Beautirut should send for our free 
Portfolio of colored plate-prints illustrating these delightful and 
instructive room-treatments. 

Do this today, and you will be interested also in what we will 
write you. 


THE HELEN SPEER COMPANY 
37 East 28th Street, Suite 204, New York City 











HALF-MILE SECTION OF A THREE-MILE BOUNDARY FENCE ON 
THE ESTATE OF GIDEON N. CALEB, ESQ., EATONTOWN, N. J. 


CARPENTER FENCES 
ee “aa Indestructible 


We make and build a complete line of Iron Railing, Entrance Gates, and Wire Fences. 


A Fence for Every Purpose 
The Fence for the Purpose 


Fences for Gardens, Lawns, Paddocks, Poultry Runs, Tennis Courts, Kennels, etc. 
ALL-GALVANIZED UNCLIMBABLE CHAIN LINK FENCES 
FOR ESTATE BOUNDARIES AND INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


F. E. CARPENTER COMPANY, 857 Postal Bldg., New York City 


Our Catalogue showing some of our many installations sent on request. 














SECTION OF THREE-MILE FARM FENCE, AND A TYPICAL GATE- 
WAY ON THE ESTATE OF JACOB H. SCHIFF, ESQ., RUMSON, N. J. 









































ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American archi- 
tecture—New England, Southern and Dutch Colonial. The American 
Farm Houses, Elizabethan and Modern English, Spanish or Mission, 
etc.—explaining its many sources and discussing its development and 
possibilities. _ The 100 illustrations show the best types of modern 
country homes in different parts of the country. The book makes an 
instant appeal through its outward appearance—binding, paper, type 
and illustrations. Size, 10x 11inches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30c. 

Present subscribers to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

may secure the book by sending one new yearly sub- 

scription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional. | Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 432 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 























Residence of Mr. Alvin C. Spindler, Edgewood, Pa. 
Charles Barton Keen. Architect 


MANY HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


are protected and decorated with 


Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating 


which waterproofs all concrete and cement surfaces without destroying 
the distinctive texture of the cement. It becomes a part of the 
material over which it is applied and affords lasting protection to 
the structure; preventing discoloration of interior and exterior surfaces 
caused by moisture corroding the metal lathing. 


Send for booklet 5 which contains complete inlor- 
mation on the subject of CEMENT COATING. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 


82-84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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RED 





GUM 


(AMERICA’S FINEST HARDWOOD) 


naturally is preferred for the Chotcest of America’s Artistic Doors. 




















A beautiful door bears quite as 
important a relation to a room as 
fine old rugs of the right color 
and design, or the pictures which 
have been selected with so much 
care and discrimination. 


The Decorative Value of the door 
has always been recognized in fine 
house construction, and in recent 
years doors and trim of real dstinc- 
tion have come to be an essential 
part of Ofice Building construction 
also. 


The illustration shows one of 
the many hundreds of RED 
GUM doors in the office suites of 
the Woodmen of the World 
Building (18 stories), in Omaha, 
Nebraska. (Holabird & Roche, 
Architects). 


The rich charm and wonderful 
variation of figure in the RED 
GUM used in this building have 
combined to produce eminent sat- 
isfaction to the owners and tenants 
alike. Renting is facilitated. 


Selected RED GUM, properly 
cured and thoroughly dependable, 
is immediately available for all 
building purposes, and at the pres- 


For your own sake, learn why. Ask us who make Gum Doors. 
If planning to build write us for detailed counsel, for samples and lists of important buildings of ALL 


| | ent prices should interest all builders above all other appropriate woods. 
| 


TYPES wherein RED GUM has given years of eminent satisfaction, both practical and artistic. 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Ass’n 


1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 


Memphis, Tenn. 

















WALL 


ALL hangings have been used for the 
covering up and embellishment of wall 
surfaces from the earliest times. Probably the 
first of the kind were skins of beasts. Then with 
the introduction of weaving came woolen and 
fibrous cloths, plain or embellished by needle- 
work or painting, says the Practical Decorator. 
Leather was a further development, doubtless 
suggested by its greater durability and the ease 
with which it could be cleaned. Later came 
tapestry, stamped and embroidered velvets, silks 
and rich stuffs of other material. 
The use of hangings was doubtless originally 
suggested by the necessity of keeping out 


PAPER 


draughts and colds in the rudely fashioned build- 
ings of early date and the dwellers in tents used 
and still use them for this purpose, as is exem- 
plified to the present day by the nomadic tribes 
The necessity for a cheaper ma- 
than was in current use was evidently 
felt, as no sooner was paper invented than i 


of the Soudan. 
terial 


was used for the purpose of wall decoration. 
The first wall papers were introduced 
lowed immediately. 


tinuous rolls was not acquired till later. 


into 
England by William of Orange and the first at- 
tempt at their manufacture in that country fol- 
They were, of course, made 
in sheets, as the ability to make paper in con- 





I am tired out, which used to be necessary 
before we kept a car. Especially in stormy 
weather is this car desirable. By simply 
slipping up the bow top and buttoning the 
side curtains, it becomes about as efficient 
as a limousine. The commuter who has 
gotten his feet wet, clothes drenched and 
caught cold running home from the station 
in a rainstorm can appreciate what it 
means to jump into a car and arrive home 
in a few minutes and be touched by only 
a few drops. Once clothes are wet, it is 
difficult to get them pressed back into their 
proper shape, and, of course, all woolen 
materials shrink more or less. It costs 
something, too, to keep one’s clothes look- 
ing decent in bad weather. 

In the evening frequently we take a short 
ride—not one of these riotous so-called 
“joy-rides,” but a pleasant little jaunt, or 
we may wish to drive to the theater in the 
city, or to a reception or musicale. The 
beauty of having a car for this purpose is 
that one does not need to worry about train 
schedules. How often do you just miss 
that train after the theater and have to 
wait an hour or more for the next one! 
Of late, in the afternoons, this car of ours 
has been serving the goddess Terpsichore 
to a considerable extent. The young folks 
use it for thé dansanting. 

The car has its distinct social side. 
Doubtless you live in a community where 
many of your friends maintain motor cars. 
They may take you driving frequently. 
Nevertheless sooner or later you will be- 
gin to have the feeling that you have been 
sponging to a certain degree.and you cer- 
tainly will have the feeling that you wished 
you had a car of your own to reciprocate 
those courtesies once in a while . 

It may be said that all this is a “boost” 
for the motor car. Well, it is! Why not 
boost a good thing? 


“Father, what is the Prussian Diet?” 
2 ; ’ 
“Rye bread and beer. Be quiet now, will you?” 
—Buffalo Express. 


“You keep a joint bank account with your wife, 
do you not?” 

“Yes; I deposit the money and she draws it 
out.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Mighty few folks kin keep dey place an’ 
stan’ ter dey raisin’ wid a new suit er cloze an’ 
a diamond pin. Dey will think dat dis ole worl’ 
is only turnin’ ’roun ter look at ’em!”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


“I found a tribe in Africa,” said the explorer, 
“that had absolutely no idea of morality or im- 
morality.” 

“That’s interesting,” said the mild lunatic, “but 
what did they do for plays?”’—Judge. 

Villager (to squire’s daughter): I dunno ’ow 
’tis, miss: There’s you never ’ad a ’usban’, an’ 
’ere’s me buried two; this one ’e’s my third, and 
if the Lord wants to ’ave ’e I do know where I 
can lay ’ands on another.—Winter’s Pie. 
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For Windows 


and Piazzas 
OST practical and sub- 


stantial combination of 
Blind and Awning yet 
devised. Far more 
sightly and durable 
than fabric awnings. 
Very easily operated; 
slats open and close to 
admit air, yet exclude 
sun rays. Can be 
pulled up out of sight 
if desired. 

For illustrated booklet 

specify ‘“Uenetian 2’’ 


 Jas.G.WilsonMfg.Co. 
shY 3-5-7 W. 29th St. New York 
ve) _ Patentee and Manufacturer of 
¢ Inside and Outside Venetians, 
ye Porch, Piazza and Veranda Ve- 
rs netians, Rolling Partitions, Roll- 
WIP ing Steel Shutters, Hygienic 
Wardrobes, Wood Block Floors. 
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Put your best foot forward and you won't 
have so many kicks: coming. 








Utility 
§ enjoys this 
j unique dis- ¥ 
4 tinction. Any 
board made 
up of 5 layers is stronger 
thana 2 or 3 layer composition 
board — the more layers it has the 
more durable it is. With 5-ply con- 
struction, Utility is kept within 
proper limits of weight and thick- 
ness while securing much more strength 
than the usual 2 or 3 layers. 


UTILITY 


The Only 5-Ply Wall Board 


When you build, think of the 5 layers of 
tough fibre board, cemented into one 
permanent sheet with hot asphalt under 
tons of pressure—thoroughly moisture 
proofed outside. Neither wind, dampness, cold 
nor heat can force its way through. akes a 
cool house in summer — warm in winter — dry 
always. 


FREE SAMPLES AND BOOK 


Send today for free samples 
of Utilit Wall Board and the 
book “Utility Interiors.” 


THE HEPPES 


Manufacturers also of Flex- 

a-file Asphalt Shingles, 
sphalt Paint and As- 
phalt Roofing in any 
inish. 


Gh, 4512 Fillmore St. 
>, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TheFirst Born 


is a mighty important creature. It is vital that 
mothers health and stren 
so that baby can be properly nourished. 
The people of Amenca havea true friend in 


eth be maintained 


pNHEUSER-B USCH’s 


WNuliine 


‘To delicate women it has proven a blessing 
because of its food and tonic properties. 


For sale by all druggists and grocers 
Malt Nutrine, when mixed with milk or sparkling water, makes a most palatable and 
healthful drink» 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ° ST. LOUIS,U.S.A. 





AUTIER said something about all artists 

being by temperament either flamboyant or 
drab, says The American Architect. Had he been 
speaking of architects, and judged them by their 
temperaments as evidenced in the usual exterior, 
what might he not have said? 

It is true that color is employed in architec- 
ture to a limited extent, but the gray screen is 
seldom omitted and we have gray-browns, gray- 
reds, gray-greens and, above all, gray. 

In color-blindness we are told that “the com- 
plementary to the defective color appears as 
gray.” It is comforting to the charitable to 





| realize that a color-blind individual may know 


THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 


most of our cities—New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, without missing any of the 
architectural interest due to the use of color. 
There are, of course, exceptions; but are the 
nerves of the retina sensitive to red, green and 
violet, pleasurably excited when “doing” a mod- 
ern city? 

It is possible, when in New York, that one may 
have tired of the monotony of gray-whites, gray- 
browns, gray sidewalks and streets, and, by Mad- 
ison Square, perhaps one’s eye caught a glimpse 
of the pediment of the “Parkhurst Church.” 

Have not many people permitted their eyes to 
be refreshed from the eternal drab of things? 
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KEEPING THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


By TALE. 





Roofing Expense Ends 
With the Laying of 


J4 TRANSITE 
ABSESTOS SHINGLES 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are absolutely fire- 
proof. Fire can’t even crack or warp them, because 
they are literally stone shingles—made of Asbestos 
Fibres and Portland cement, moulded under tre- 
mendous hydraulic pressure. J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingles never cost a cent for repairs. T ‘hey last as long as the stone foundation of a building and never 
need paint or other protection. There isn’t any climate under the sun that can have any destructive 
effect on them. Severe weather only hardens and toughens these shingles. J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingles make the most durable, attractive and economical roof that can be put on any building, from a 
cottage or bungalow to a princely mansion. 

J-M Shingles are furnished in two styles—1¢-inch thick with smooth edges, in colors of gray, Indian 
red and slate; and 14-inch thick with rough ae ola: in gray and Indian red. 


a are a great many people who 
want a beautiful house, but after they 
get it they do not keep it beautiful. As 
soon as anything about the house gets out 
of order, or shows premonitory signs of 
doing so, it should be at once repaired, be- 
cause if the smaller things are neglected 
their impaired functions soon involve other 
interests, and an ever widening circle of 
deterioration results. 

What every house needs is an inspec- 
tion every month in the year, both inside 
and out, and it would be the best of econo- 
my once a year to go over the house with 
the carpenter, mason, and plumber, in order 
to determine whether any major repairs are 
actually needed. 

Impending disaster can be discovered and 
promptly averted by the expert inspection of 





Residence of Mrs. Clara F. Taylor, De Eeod, Florida, 
Roofed with J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. 


Write our nearest Branch for Samples and Booklet 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Ready Roofings; Shingles; Stucco; Pipe Coverings; Spark Plugs; Dry Batteries; 
Fire Extinguishers; Brake Lining; Fireproof Paint; Cold Water Paint and Sprayers. Etc. 











Albany ee emg prey oe ena “nd ed oh aac coe ga Seattle 

Baltimore ~hicago allas <ansas City Mi! waukee New Yor ittsburg St. Louis : : 

Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco Syracuse these mechanics. Inspection of the house, 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 1780 to be effective, should be systematic. 





For the interior, where repairs are usual- 
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. _— ’ Seeks es are ly the more expensive, it should proceed 

A SAFE PROPOSITION PRRBIOERT : Nothing special from ashing- systematically from attic to cellar, room by 

Scene—A bank. Private office. Disclosed, the ton? “ : ‘f it will Z h 
president and the cashier. CasHier: Nothing pressing. room; or if it will not consume too much § 
Presiwent: How are the reserves this morn- PresweNT: The West is quiet, I presume? time it will probably insure a more effective | 
ing? CasHieR: As can be expected. inspection if the house were gone over | 
Poeaceaial Practically unchanged from yester- gagging tae Well, I several times—plastering first being scru- i 

PresipeNT: Does the Bank of England's rate —_—_— tinized, heating apparatus next, and plumb- 

remain the same? One predicts a future for the schoolboy who | N§ last. y 

CASHIER: Just the same. wrote the following terse narrative about Elijah: Cracks in plaster may result from two 
PresipENT: And our deposits? “There was a man named Elijah. He had some | causes: a fracture of the wall against which F 
CasHigER: Slightly over yesterday at this hour. bears and he lived in a cave. Some boys tor- it is placed, or a local fracture, affecting 


Here’s the exact amount, $4,000.17. 

How’s the market? 
Sagging slightly, due to noon profit- 
taking and bear pressure. 


PRESIDENT: 
CASHIER: 


mented him. 


He said: 


they’ll eat you up.’ 
and the bears did.”—Everybody’s. 


‘If you keep on throw- 
ing stones at me, I’ll turn the bears on you and 
And they did and he did 
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Public Institutions, ete. They were chosen by the U. 


Its scientific insulation economizes ice. 


No. 91—Regular Sizes for Residences 
No. 50—for Hotels, Clubs Institutions 
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Keep The Iceman Outside! 


Write for Free Catalog 


No. 69— for Grocers 























No. 78—; 


Chicago, 158 N. 


For branch salesrooms in other cities see your local telephone directory. 
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With a McCray Refrigerator arranged with an outsidedoor for icing from the rear porch, 
the iceman and his muddy tracks and bother are kept outside. It’s much nicer and more convenient. 


McCray Sanitary Refrigerators 


are built in a great variety of styles and sizes for every requirement of Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
S. Pure Food Laboratories in preference to all others. 
The McCray has a perfect circulation of pure, cold, dry air that keeps foods fresh, healthful, and free from 
Sanitary, easily cleaned linings of opal glass—porce: 
enamel or odorless white wood. A great variety of stock sizes ready for immediate shipment. 
that explains the McCray Patented 
System and gives full information. 


lain, white 


38—for Florists 
No. A. H. Built-to-Order for Residences No. 60—for Meat Marketa 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 672 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


New York, McCray Bidg., 7-9 W. 30th Street. Wabash Avenue 
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only the plastering itself. The former of 
these is to be regarded, of course, as merely 
a local symptom of a more serious disorder. 
That a crack belongs to this category may be 
ascertained by examining the exterior of the 
wall to which it is attached, or if this be 
not possible, by tapping on or pushing 
against the plaster in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the crack itself. Where the 
wall behind it is cracked the plastering will 
usually be found sound and firmly attached 
to the wall except over the crack itself. 
Where the crack, however, arises from a 
condition of deterioration in the plaster, 
the plaster in the immediate neighborhood 
of the crack will also almost certainly be 
found to be loosened from the wall behind. 
In such a case it is only a question of 
time how soon it must be cut out in a larger 
or smaller patch, according to circumstances, 
and replaced by new. 

Where plastering is placed directly upon 
brick walls it is not likely to become de- 
tached, unless either the plaster itself or 
the workman who put it on the wall was 
distinctly inferior. Detached and bulging 
plaster is more likely to occur on wooden 
laths, where it arises from the fact that the 
“key,” clinch, or hook-over of the plaster 
behind each lath was either originally im- 
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— HEATING PROBLEM SOLVED.  covcrei by Special Grice designed to fit the odd shape’ the panel tnd’ to harmoniae withthe period. and style of architecture 
over Send for catalog 66A—just issued, showing eighty of these special Grille Designs suited to various orders of decoration—Colonial, Classic, Empire, Louis XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, and Oriental. 


Pes: Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. Established 1846. Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Bridgeport, Ontario. 76 Madison Ave., New York 
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For the Information 
of the Property Owner 


SBESTOS “Century” Shingles are Artificial 
Roofing Slates made of Portland Cement 
and long fibered Asbestos, compacted by a 
hydraulic pressure of 1,300,000 pounds per 
square foot. Being produced by scientific 
methods they are tougher, more elastic, more 
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rom a 


laster, | Th - wy a , 
cho e Baby Cariole pte 
aly be The healthiest babies are handled least. The Baby Cariole will ; 
ehind. save the lifting and carrying—save baby from getting so tired, cross the special advantages of the patented 
sa a and nervous—and may permanently improve his health. ES i ; ) 
Ie is both movable crib and playroom. Baby can sleep or play Century” Process, which is controlled by the 
arger | outdoors in it for hours. Made with white enamel frame, silver- . ‘“ ” : 
ances, finished wire screens, noiseless rubber tires and sanitary mattress on makers of Asbestos Century Shingles. 
; woven wire springs. Gives abundant light and air and freedom for aa 
iis loa, with absolute protection against floor drafts and every kind | Send for the facts, and Booklet: Roofing: 
on of harm, d. i | . 

red ote and night. a Practical Talk.” 
ie de- Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
21 f or : If you are not interested, let us send it to some friend who is 


1 was The Baby Cariole is collapsible and fitted with a special 
se canvas bag for convenient storage or for traveling. Easily 
ilging set up again without tools. If your dealer cannot supply 
ooden § you, write us to supply you direct. 


at the | THE EMBOSSING CO. 


laster 12 Pruyn Street Albany, N. Y. Pees an 78 
y im- 
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uniform than any natural roofing material— 
or any composite shingles which do not enjoy 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 
Dept. L, Ambler, Penna. 














Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of the United States 
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Makers of “Toys That Teach” Ideal—Winter a 
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506 Fifth Avenue y Ae: Simonson Specialist in Hair Goods New York City 


(ould- you-life 
a-hook-with-<le 
iMustrations - of 
Kaicd: TESSTIIGS: 


THIS book—it is much more than a ‘‘Catalogue’”’— 

with its several hundred illustrations, shows 
every possible style that the hair can be arranged 
in, using your own hair if sufficient, or by making 
use of one of our many exquisitely-designed Hair 
Accessories. 


As this Book is just off the press, the very latest 
and most authoritative New York Hair Modes are 
described and illustrated in it. 


To secure the right Book, be sure to ask for the 
“Book of Masterly Modes.” 
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THE MARK OF AUTHENTICITY 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
. 4 | Wedding Gifts, Dinner 


or Social Favors 


Your presents are treasures or trifles, accord- 
ing to the thought you put into them. 


BEAUTIFUL, SERVICEABLE 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


Will cost you no more than some 
trivial thing. You can buy a few 
pieces, a breakfast set or a full dinner 
set. Any woman will prize it highly. 
Three times a day it will bring 
pleasure to her and her guests, 


Illustrated Folder Sent Free on Request. 








ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
AND DANISH ARTS 
256 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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perfect (owing to unskilled workmanship) 
or because the clinch originally formed has 
become broken, either because the plaster 
was of inferior quality or because (as more 
frequently happens in the case of a ceiling) 
there has been unusual movement on the 
floor above. In any event, whatever the 
cause, there is no remedy but new plaster. 

Plaster on walls or ceiling may also be- 
come loose through leakage of water from 
roof tank or pipes, and if the leakage has 
been large in quantity at any one time, or 
long continued for a smaller quantity, the 
plaster is certain to become detached sooner 
or later. It is therefore wise to make the 
repairs at once if the leak has been stopped, 
provided it is made certain that it will not 
occur again. Pipes running under the floor 
would be usually repaired by taking up the 
floor rather than tearing out the ceiling be- 
low, but even in this case it would be wise 
to renew so much of the plaster as shows 
a water stain. It is leakages of this de- 
scription which make a hot water system 
in a house so undesirable, especially when 
the walls and ceiling have decorations of 
any expensive character upon them. 

It is true that loose plaster has a marvel- 
ous capacity of maintaining itself, even for 
years; but this only results when the origi- 
nal plaster was of the very best character, 
with plenty of first-class hair mixed with 
it. Nevertheless, it is always liable to come 
down at any moment, and usually without 
warning, with serious injury, not only to 
“property,” but to “person.” 

Sometimes on a ceiling, where the plaster- 
ing has become detached in this way, it is 
not always possible to detect it with a cer- 
tainty by the eye alone, but if a straight 
stick several feet long be placed against the 
ceiling it can easily be detected. 

One should always make sure, however, 
that places which the stick would indicate 
as bulging are really loose and not due to 
gross carelessness in forming a straight sur- 
face on the part of the plasterer. This cer- 
tainty can be obtained by pushing against 
the suspected spot. If it proves firm and 
solid and does not give under the pressure, 
it may be regarded simply as a high place 
left by a careless plasterer. 

Plaster on wire lathing or metal lathing 
of any sort is not likely to crack or become 
detached even though the wall behind it 
should be seriously fractured; but metal 
lath, unless galvanized or painted before 
the plastering is put on, is likely in the 
course of time to cause iron rust stains 
which will show through the paper, paint, 
or other decoration. 

Shrinkage cracks are another type. These 
occur in wooden houses and are due to the 
drying and shrinkage of the timbers, which 
either form or support the wall or partition. 
In such a case, while the wooden partition 
itself is not actually fractured, it is thrown 
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Time to Screen—This Time 
Use PEARL Wire Cloth— 


You know the disadvantage of old-style 
painted screen—you’ve used it. 


Now learn the advantages of the modern 
screen material—Gilbert & Bennett PEARL 
Wire Cloth. 

It requires no painting—PEARL is as near 
rust-proof as metal can be made—it offers prac- 
tically no obstruction to the vision because after 
a short exposure to the weather it turns an 
“invisible gray." 

Make sure of genuine Gilbert & Bennett PEARL 
by looking for the 2 Copper Wires in the Selvage 
and the Round Tag bearing our name on each roll. 

The best hardware dealer in our city can supply 
you with Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth. 















Write for Samples and Full Particulars 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
(Established 1818) 
Dept. M-130 
38 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dept. M-130 

277 Broadway, 
New York City 

Georgetown, Conn. 





YELLOW AS A WALL TONE 


HILE deep yellow is a delightful color, it 
is open to the objection of-being a. bit 
splendid for common use and is apt to contrast 
too strongly with the furnishings, says Keith’s 
Magazine. You cannot well cover furniture with 
yellow and are rather restricted to low toned 
olive or yellowish brown, unless you happen to 
run across just the right thing in a cretonne or 
tapestry. 
On the other hand, either buff or golden brown 
can be used with almost any color or combina- 
tion of colors. Golden brown is at its best with 
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Years of effort have 

iT failed to 


improve upon |(} 
Shingles as a covering for y 
roofs and side walls. 


Other materials either prove less economi- 
| cal or lack the desired artistic effect. 

But untreated shingles soon rot, curl up or 
split. To stain them on the job is costly and 
mussy. : 
_, CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles will last a Q) 
lifetime. We preserve selected Washington ‘y 
Red Cedar Shingles with creosote and stain in 
any color desired. They come dry in bundles, 
ready-to-lay, all one even color. They last 
twice as long as brush-coated or unstained 
shingles; are better preserved and cost less than 
shingles stained on the job — and look better. 
Colors ground twice in pure linseed oil. 

Send for Booklet that describes our process 
and ask for Pad of Colorson Wood. Names of 
Architect and Lumber Dealer appreciated. () 
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STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
1018 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Every Owner of a 


Stucco or Cement House 
Should have a Copy of this Book—Free 


The fine possibilities of stucco, plaster and cement 
houses are not always fully understood. 


Many 


such houses become soiled and stained, or are al- 
lowed to be marred by the cracking and disinte- 
grating of the surface. 
of this book describing 


But if you will get a copy 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


it will open your eyes to the beauty, comfort and 
durability possible for such houses. 


Stucco and Concrete, unless dampproofed or water- 
proofed, absorb rain and moisture from the air. 
The water leaves a deposit of soot and dirt, sothat 
the walls become streaked and stained. 
in cold weather, the moisture freezes, causing cracks. 


Moreover, 


Trus-Con Stone-Tex, a liquid cement coating, applied 
with a brush, not only dampproofs the walls, but 
beautifies them. 
tic color, in any one of several pleasing shades. 


It gives them a soft, uniform, artis- 


Write for this handsome, well-illustrated Stone-Tex 
book. Sent free, postpaid, without obligating you. 
Write today. 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 
133 Trus-Con Building 


Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturers and Inventors of 


Dampproofings Technical Paints 








VIOLET IN DECORATION 


ERHAPS violet is at its best against a 

background of cream or greenish gray, but 
when combined with a good deal of white or 
cream color it looks well with low toned greens, 
says Eleanor A. Cummins in Keith's Magazine. 
One sees in old pastels, or their copies, the com- 
bination of faded pink with violet, but this 
seems more adapted to clothes than to furnish- 
ings, although sometimes a bunch of pink roses 
is charming in a lavender room. I have already 
spoken of the Chinese combination of blue and 
plum color, and the modern French woman em- 
broiders wreaths of violets knotted with blue 
ribbon. Yellow and violet would seem an im- 


possible combination, but the guest chamber in 
a very successful house has a deep frieze of 
lilacs on a creamy ground, above a wall of clear 
light yellow, with furnishings of a lilac patterned 
cretonne. Unusual things like this take tine 
color sense and sometimes succeed by their very 
audacity. 

The choice in violet papers is rather limited. 
There are always a few floral papers, lilac, wis- 
taria, or iris, imported, striking, and rather ex- 
pensive, the sort of papers one would choose for 
an old-fashioned bedroom of good size. Then 
there are many nondescript things, of which the 
best to be said is that they are inoffensive. 
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Floor Savers! 


Floor-damage, rug-ruin — 
both avoided by means of 
Feltoid Casters and Tips. 


Won't mar the smoothest 
surface —double the life of 


FELTOID 


» Casters and Tips 


prevent floor-scars and digs 
which always result from the use 
of iron, wood and fibre casters. 


Feltoids are made of a specially 
prepared material—strong—resil- 
ient— noiseless. They are abso- 
lutely unlike any other casters. 

Sold at furniture, hardware and 
department stores in varied styles 
and sizes adapted to all furniture 
needs. 


Special Offer: If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us 25 
cents and we will mail you post- 
paid two sets of Feltoid Tips for 
demonstration in your home. 


Send for Booklet No 2 
The Burns & Bassick Co, 


Dept. N 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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How do you like our new oatmeal 


-, 





Barber: 
soap? 

Victim (in chair): Seems nourishing; but I’ve 
had my breakfast—Life. 





“This land lies well,” said the visitor. 
“Yes, but you ought to hear the real estate 
agents,” replied the victim.—Livingston Lance. 


“What’s the matter with your wife?” 


“She has fretted herself into a sick headache 
over her paper for the ‘Don’t Worry Club.’ ”— 
Baltimore American. 


“She did the mad scene very well.” 

“All primed for it. She had just been going 
over the meagre receipts in the box-office.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 






























out of alignment, either vertically or hori- 
zontally, and so, of course, fractures will 
occur in the plaster. 

Such shrinkage cracks will cease in the 
course of a year or two, and the best treat- 
ment for the plaster in such case is to effect 
temporary repairs by stopping up the cracks 
with plaster of Paris, and when the move- 
ment has ceased, if there is a considerable 
fractured surface, it had better be cut out 
and replaced. It is on account of these 
shrinkage cracks that it is always better 
pollicy in a new frame house to postpone 
any permanent system of decorating the 
walls for at least a year, resorting either 
to kalsomine or the cheaper grades of wall- 
paper. After the movement has ceased, 
or at least greatly diminished in its scope, 
permanent decorations can be proceeded 
with. 

Rotting woodwork will occur either 
through leaks or, possibly, from inherent 
and original rottenness in the wood itself. 
What is known as dry rot is the most seri- 
ous, because this is likely to affect the entire 
stick of timber; and as it is infectious, it 
will, unless checked, spread to the adjoin- 
ing portions of the wall partition or floor. 
Such timbers, when detected by exploring 
with knife-blade or tapping with some hard 
substance, should be removed, together with 
any adjoining parts which seem to be also 
infected, and replaced by new and sound 
stuff. Dry rot in a floor is a more serious 
matter, because it may proceed until the 
whole floor is affected, causing a collapse. 
When, therefore, any floor shows undue 
springiness, as if it were unable to bear 
safely the weights ordinarily placed upon 
it, it should be examined with the aid of a 
carpenter and sufficient inspection of the 
floor timbers made to satisfy oneself that the 
floor is not becoming progressively weaker 
through dry rot. Such springiness may, of 
course, arise from the fact that the floor 
beams are too small for their span; a defect 
very common in cheap houses and one re- 
sulting in a lack of stiffness in the floor 
with consequent serious cracking in the plas- 
tered ceiling below. 

Such floors are not necessarily in danger 
of collapsing unless some unusually heavy 
weights be placed upon them such as a 
crowd of people or a very heavy piece of 
furniture, or a piano, or safe, or other 
similar object which concentrates its weight 
upon a relatively small floor area. 

Ordinary exterior woodwork may be 
protected for many years, if sound, by hav- 
ing the painting renewed at sufficient inter- 
vals to keep it in good condition. The fre- 
quency of such intervals will be determined 
by the original character of the paint. 


If the paint is cheap, it will require re-. 


newing almost yearly, while the best quality 
of paints will last for four or five years 
unimpaired. It should be noted, however. 


You Can Make Your Porch 
Comfortable ana Beautiful for 


$26.75 


The above group of Old Hick- 
ory Furniture—settee, table, chair 
and “catch-all” for magazines, 
books and such things—simply 
illustrates the possibilities in at- 


tractively furnishing your porch, 
lawn, bungalow, veranda, at rea- 
sonable prices from our remark- 
able line. 


Old Hickory Furniture 


stands all kinds of outdoor wear and ex- 
posure, summer or winter, because it 
is made of what you know is tough, re- 
liable wuedodlil Hickory. 

Alwayshandsome. It needs no 
care. You can’t breakit. To 
clean it, turn the hose on. 

What other furniture stands that test, 
and looks as good? 
Ask your dealer for “Old Hick- 
ory.” If he hasn't the genuine, we'll see 
that you are supplied. Write us to- 
day for our illustrated, descriptive book. 
It is free and it will surprise you. Men- 
tion dealer’s name when you write. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co. 


406 South Cherry Street, 
Martinsville, Ind. 











A RARE CLOCK 


HE Old Colony Chapter, Daughters Ameri- 

can Revolution of Hingham, has just come 
into possession of a clock which was purchased 
in Hingham, England, and is said to be over 
two hundred and fifty years old. 

The ancient timepiece was made by John 
Spendlove, a renowned clock-maker. There are 
three of his timepieces in existence, two being 
in England. 

The clock has a mahogany case and a heavily 
embossed brass face. Its works are also of brass 
and it has a fine old movement. It is in its orig- 
inal state except for one weight which had to be 
especially cast. The dial is signed. 
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Better Than Window Shades 


Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


can be adjusted to /et in light and 
air, yet deep out the sun and the 
gaze of outsiders, They make 
your sunny rooms cool and rest- 
ful, and your porch a shady, airy 
and secluded haven of comfort. 

Also order Burlington Window 
Screens (inside or outside) and 
Screen Doors with Rust-proof 
wire cloth—they have the quality. 
Instead of old-fashioned folding 
blinds insist on Burlington Patent 
Inside S/iding Blinds. Look for 
the name “Burlington”; best 
for cottage or mansion. 


Write for FREE Book 
picturing interesting story and styles, 


Burlington Venetian Blind 
Company 


331 Lake St. Burlington, Vt, 


AND CLOSED 
AT THE BOTTOM 
FOR PRIVACY 




















Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE 
House Beavtirvut, bound in super quality 
green buckram, making an excellent library 
reference book on every phase of home- 
making. The issues bound in volume form 
are those from June, 1912, to May, 1913, in 
many respects the most interesting numbers 
ever published. 


OUR OFFER: 

Upon receipt of $4.00, we will send you, 
express paid, one of these attractive volumes. 
Sendinyourorder NOW. The supply is limited. 
The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















Shipped on Approval 





Furniture to Live With 


_Why not buy the kind of furniture that 
gives life-time satisfaction? Quality furni- 
ture offers you the choice of the world’s best 
market at wholesale factory prices. 

Our aim is not to sell you one piece of fur- 
niture, but tomakeof youa friendand customer 
for life. That’s why we guarantee satisfac- 
tionor return your money, paying all expenses, 


Quality Furniture 


The 1914 Quality Portfolio contains hundreds of 
beautiful photogravure illustrations, including Period 
furniture—the Cream of Grand Rapids furniture de- 
signs. Sent by parcel post for 25c in stamps or silver. 
(We credit it on your first order, or return your quarter 
if you say so.) Send today for this handsome volume. 


QUALITY FURNITURE CO. 


536 Quality Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Residence of Harry Lesser, St, Louis. 


Send for any of these booklets: 


Dept.B 5. 











This_house is built of Hy-tex 510, a golden brown or light bronze ironspot brick. laid 
in Flemish, Running and English Bond, with mortar joint raked one-half inch. 


Hy-tex 
The Standard of Quality in Brick 


Every essential for a home-building material,—comfort, fire- 
safety, permanence, economy, beauty,—is found in Hy-tex Brick. 
Besides, a Hy-tex house will always sell to the best advantage. 


The Hy-tex trade-mark stamps the highest quality on every brick 
that bears the name. And there’s a Hy-tex Brick in every color and every 
texture—smooth or rough—known to brick-making. 


If you are thinking of building you will find it to your advantage to 
know all about Hy-tex Brick before deciding on the material to be used. 


‘Genuine Economy in Home-Building,” a beautiful 64-page booklet, illus- 
trated in colors, and dealing in a comprehensive way with the problems that 
confront every prospective home-builder. Sent for ten cents. 
“Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes,” a helpful book of plans for homes 
of moderate cost. Sent for four cents. 

‘‘Bonds and Mortars.”—especially for the architect and builder—a 28-page 
illustrated booklet on design in patterns for brickwork, showing the wide possi- 
bilities for securing beauty of texture in the wall of brick. Sent for ten cents. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Face Brick in the World 


BRANCH OFFICES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS:—Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Davenport, Jowa; DuBois, Pa.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D. C. 


Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Architects, 


St. Louis, Missouri 

















EARLY TAPESTRY WEAVING 


APESTRY weaving is said to have been 

introduced into England in the time of Henry 
VIII by William Sheldon, who brought work- 
men from Flanders about 1540; but probably the 
art was merely revived at that period, for, so 
early as 1392 Lord Arundel bequeathed to his 
wife, Philippa, the hangings in his hall recently 
made in London. However, tapestries seem to 
have been brought to great perfection in the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century, and about that 
time were not uncommon in the houses of the 


middle classes, says George H. Morton in “The 
History of Wall Papers,” recently published in 
England. At a later period, in the reigns of 


James I and Charles I the tapestry manufac- 
ture was fostered by the government, and the 
latter monarch even granted an annuity of 
two thousand pounds for ten years towards the 
manufactory established at Mortlake, in Surrey, 
by Sir Francis Crane. The tapestries so pro- 
duced acquired great celebrity, and were held in 
high repute, but the Civil War seems to have 
ruined the trade. An attempt was made, in 1720, 
to compete with the Gobelins of Paris, though it 
was not successful. The history of the English 
tapestries terminated about 1759, when some were 
made for the Earl of Egremont, for his house 
in Piccadilly. 
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Would you like to add a de- 
lightful Sleeping porch, Sewing, 
Reading and Breakfast room to 
your house at a Very Small 
Cost? You can do this with 


AEROLUX 


No-Whip Porch Shades 


A newer and better Shade of Slat fab- 
ric. These Shades provide all the 
privacy of a bed chamber and light 
and air at the same time. 


AEROSHADE COMPANY 


371 | ai Ave. nteaneneinahnn 
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Vigor through rest, 
health through air, 
1 means Vudor, if you 

knew it. Make your 
— your living room and 
oe aa Equip it with 


aN 
ST 
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Porch Shades 


Cure night- oe by cool night air. Banish 
glare and heat b 
Vudors rast’ “4 They’ re lock-stitched with fish- 
net twine. They're enormously increased in durability 
by double warps at both edges and at infervals throughout 
very wide shades. Their raising cords won't twist nor 
stick i in pulleys. Their v-ooden strips admit light and 
air, exclude heat and the gaze of outsiders. ey're 
indelibly stained (not painted). Their color will har- 
monize with your house. hey measure a drop of 
8 ft. when in use, instead of 714 ft. by competitive 
shades, which cost more yet lack the patented Vudor 
features. All sizes, many colors, varying widths. 
Send for samples—in special colors—for Bungalows. 


| Send for Booklet 


of Vudor Shades and Hammocks, and receive name- 
plate to identify genuine Vudors, and the name of 
the nearest Vudor dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
























233 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis, 
ie A te 
inforced centers «iW _ silt ot name © 
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that woodwork does not, if on the exterior, 
need to be painted to preserve it. There 
are many old and unpainted houses, and 
roof shingles which often have no prepara- 
tion on them at all will last for a long series 
of years if the wood from which they were 
cut was originally sound. Moreover, it 
should be noted that the painting of wood- 
work from which the sap has not thoroughly 
dried out is certain to cause decay, which 
will probably take the form of dry rot and 
proceed very rapidly to the entire destruc- 
tion of the piece affected. 

Woodwork to remain sound must be free- 
ly exposed to fresh air, and the painting of 
green wood excludes all air and permits the 
fungi which produce decay to develop with 
astonishing rapidity. It is not dampness, 
but lack of fresh air circulation which is 
the chief enemy of all woodwork used for 
building. 

It is well known that sticks of timber 
completely immersed in water will not only 
last for many years, but actually improve 
in quality. Timber piles, under water, will 
last for many centuries. The question of 
renewing the paint and varnish on interior 
or even exterior woodwork is therefore 
chiefly one of appearance. 

With regard to paints in general, it may 
be noted that the really durable paints are 
those whose basis is white lead. There- 
fore the lighter in color the paint is, the 
more lead it contains, and the more lasting 
it is likely to prove. The chief exception to 
this is the well-known red lead, which, when 
genuine, is equally durable. But the color 
of this precludes its use except as a priming 
coat on metal work, for which purpose it 
should be regarded as, on the whole, the 
most satisfactory material. 

The interior woodwork that is likely to 
give the most trouble is the floor. A floor 
should, if it is not to be entirely covered 
with rug, be stained—not painted. What 
are known as water stains usually give a 
better effect than the oil stains, especially 
when applied by unskilled hands. By bet- 
ter effect is meant a brighter and more uni- 
form color. When dry, however, they must 
be thoroughly varnished with at least two 
coats of some high-grade floor varnish, 
Cheap varnishes are not worth the price 
of the cans they are sold in, since they will 
either darken. and discolor the floor, spot 
with water, scratch, and probably be so 
sticky that for all time dust will adhere to 
the floor surface, from which it is impossible 
to remove it. 

In treating an old floor that has not been 
stained or varnished, it is advisable to have 
it replaned in order that the fresh surface 
of the wood may show, as old stain spots 
cannot be removed by any other process. 


It is not of so much importance that the 


floor should be even in a geometrical sense 
as that it should be even in a color. 





Don’t Worry! 
Those finger marks will 
wash right off 


Walls finished with Mellotone are as 
durable as they are delicate and beauti- 
ful. They are not easily scratched or 


marred and are readily washable. 


Mellotone walls are fadeless, and stay 
bright and beautiful for many years. 








makes the ideal finish for every room of the 
house. You have your choice of many beauti- 
ful colors, “Soft as the rainbow tints,” that 
harmonize perfectly and make home bright 
and cheery. Mellotone walls lend them- 
selves admirably to artistic stenciling. 


There is only one Mellotone 


It is sold in your town by the local Lowe 
Brothers agent, who also sells “High Stand- 
ard” Liquid Paint. Ask for his name if you 
don’t know him. He will give you valuable 
help i in Planning decorations and supply you 
with “High Standard” Mellotone, paints, 
varnishes, enamels and stains. 


Send for “‘Mellotone” book 


See for yourself how rich and beautiful Mello- 
tone colors really are—then also read in the 
book how durable and economical this finish 
really is. Write us today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
463 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 











THE FIRST SHAKESPEAREAN 
ACTOR 
A 


TABLET has been unveiled in the parish 

church of Shoreditch to the memory of 
James Burbage, head of Lord Leicester’s Play- 
ers, who in 1576 built in Shoreditch the first 
English playhouse; his two sons, Cuthbert, who 
built in Southwark the famous Globe playhouse, 
and Richard, the great tragedian and the first 
actor to play the parts of Richard III and Ham- 
let; and other men of the theater buried within 
the precincts, says The Boston Transcript. 

The memorial scheme, which owes its initiation 
to Mr. William Poel, the well-known Shakespear- 
ean actor, has been carried into effect by the 
London Shakespeare League. 
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Washing 
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There are two great natural cleans- 
ers—water and air. The modern 
housewife is now learning the pos- 


sibilities of the second of these 
elements. 


We have harnessed air—intensi- 
fied its cleansing power—and now 
‘compel it to draw away every bit 
of dust, dirt and other accumula- 
tions from under, in and around 
carpets, curtains, walls, furniture, 
bookcases. Every room is cleaned, 
freshened, sweetened, washed by 
the steady suction of the 


Western: Esectric 
Sitricvant 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Simple, powerful, permanent. No com- 
plicated mechanism to wear out or break. 
Light in weight. Cannot injure the article 
or surface cleaned. Costs only a few 
cents an hour torun. There are several 
sizes, both portable and stationary, in- 
tended to meet every need of home, 
apartment and hotel. Prices range from Ss 
$47.50 to $400. © Stirtewat 
To know the possibilities of this cleaner 4 
and its adaptability to your home, write 
for a copy of our illustrated book, “The 
Clean WaytoClean.” Askforbook 17-L . 
It will be sent free. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent us 
in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “‘ Bell” Telephones 
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Hardware \ 
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' TheYale & Towne I 
Mfg. Co. | 
Makers of YALE Products 


g East 4oth Street 
New York City 
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NANAIMO 


Photographer (to young man): It will make 
a much better picture if you put your hand on 
your father’s shoulder. 
The Father: It would be much more natural 
. if he had his hand in my pocket—Washington 
Star. 

















Officer: What’s the matter with that soup 
you're turning up your nose at? 

Private: It’s full of sand and grit, sir. 

Officer: Now look here, my man, did you come 
to camp to grumble or to serve your country? 

Private: Well, I did come to serve my coun- 
try, sir; but not to eat it—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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THE MORGAN COLLECTION 


HE exhibition which, through the courtesy of longing to them, distributed through its various 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, the Metropolitan Museum departments, such for example as the large gal- 





first j 175 66 Best ”? Ideas now offers to its visitors, is spoken of as the  lery of Chinese porcelains, the rich and impor- 

y Ras : z a “ ; ion.” ; >» Bulletin i ontsche i f >dizeve rorks 

who in willow furniture—free for the asking.  Willow- Morgan Collection, says The Bulle in. It is, tant Heentschel collection of mediz\ al wi 

Use, craft furniture is highest standard—in material, however, only that part of his collection—or more _ of art, the Merovingian and Germanic antiquities, 
7 ° ; ~ . . . ? . . . . . 

first pore wi and design. The pleasure of having properly collections—which the late Mr. Mor- many paintings exhibited in our picture gal- 

lam- artistic SORA ICS Pamghaye vis Auger : Pi : ; ; 

we dane'cc Witenes — It a “ gan allowed to accumulate in Europe, and sent leries and individual objects in our Egyptian and 

thin + WU —and avoiding the . z : ae ¢ ee SER OO Sees a os e if 
cheaply constructed imitations. to this country during the year before he died. classical collections. Besides all these there are 


sian Send for the “idea’” book toda’ To form an idea of the extent of his collections the treasures in his library—books, manuscripts, 
« DOR 10 - . ° . e e 
in their entirety it should be remembered that in prints, drawings, medals, as well as the works 
ear- THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS ae : ; - 
addition to what is now placed on view there is of art, chiefly Italian, which adorn its walls and 
the Box B North Cambridge, Mass. B ; — 








in the Museum a vast amount of material be- cabinets. 
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“White at Last’ 


“T certainly am glad to get this house white. What 
makes this so much whiter than any paint we ever had 
before?” 

“Well, I asked Henderson who painted his house last 
spring and what paint he used. He told me that Davis 
& Son did the work with Carter White Lead and linseed 
oil, so I told Davis to send his men up.” 

“‘Hasn’tour housealways been painted with whitelead?” 

“Yes, but Carter seems to be whiter than other white 
leads. Davis showed me a couple of samples of white 
lead that he said were pure and they both looked gray 
alongside Carter. He says it’s Carter that made Hender- 
son’s house so white, and this looks as if he were right.” 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


is a perfectly clear, pure white because it is manufactured by 
a modern process that eliminates even slight impurities and 
employs no discoloring agents. It is unusually fine because it 
is being constantly and thoroughly pulverized during the 
fifteen days it is being chemically changed from pure metallic 
lead to white lead. 

Carter White Lead is unexcelled in its affinity for linseed 
oil, its spreading and covering qualities, in durability or in any 
of the qualities that have made white lead the most widely 
used white pigment. 

If youare thinking of having your house painted in colors 
ask your painter or paint dealer to show you a copy of “The 
Paint Beautifut’ portfolio, which shows twelve modern 
houses painted in up-to-date color combinations. 


Whether your house is to be painted in colors or 
white you should send today for a free copy of *‘Pure 
Paint,a Text-book on House-painting”’ illustrated with 
four color plates from **The Paint Beautiful’’ and con- 
taining in small space information of great value to 
property owners. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12039 So. Peoria St. Chicago, IIL 
Factories: Chicago and Omaha 








Minister (calling on inmate of prison): Re- 
member, Mr. Kenney, that stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage. 

Kenney: Well, they’ve got me hypnotized, 
then; that’s ail—Dallas News. 


“My wife was to give a rose tea, everything 
scented with roses.” 

“A delicate conceit.” 

“Yes; but things went wrong. The people in 
the next flat took that occasion to have onions 
and cabbage.”—Kansas City Journal. 

Bings: You say your wife is an anti-suffra- 
gist? 

Bangs: Yes; she spends her time gadding 
around’ the country asserting that woman’s place 
is the home —Town Topics. 


All of these processes, of course, are 
somewhat expensive, and it is therefore ad- 
visable in all houses of moderate cost, to 
have only the borders of the rooms so 
treated, leaving the major portion in the 
center to be covered by a carpet or a rug. 

Staining is the cheapest method of treat- 
ing interior woodwork and, otherwise than 
on floors, may be regarded as sufficient if 
the water stain be followed by a coat of 
pure linseed oil, with just sufficient Japan 
dryer in it to insure its becoming hard. 

Almost all of the woods will take stain 
well, even yellow pine, and these stains 
need not have regards to the natural color 
of the wood, but may be greens, reds, blues, 
or any other color which will harmonize 
with the color scheme of the room as a 
whole. Cypress is an excellent wood for 
such treatment and is very durable, both for 
exterior and interior finish. 

A very commendable fashion is to stain 
the exterior woodwork of a house rather 
than paint it. This gives softer and more 
agreeable effects and on the whole is prob- 
ably better for the woodwork itself. 

Where the walls or woodwork of a house 
are painted, the most difficult problem 
which results from this treatment is that of 
keeping the surfaces clean without repaint- 
ing. The water paints or fresco colors can- 
not be washed with water, but stale bread 
may be used to wipe off serious blemishes. 
This process may also be used for wall- 
paper. Good oil paint should stand wash- 
ing with soap and water if it has a decided 
gloss. If it dces not show any gloss it is 
better to resort to soft artist's rubber for 
individual spots of small size. If the paint 
is much defaced nothing, of course, will 
serve but repainting. This process has one 
decided advantage in that it gives us the op- 
portunity of changing the color scheme of 
the rcom if we wish to do so. 

Paint which has blistered about a fire- 
place can be renewed only by sandpaper- 
ing and repainting on the spots affected, 
although it is ~«‘cr to refinish the whole 
mantel, as it is always difficult to match 
with new paint old paint which has acquired 
a certain tone through age. 


“Aren’t you the man I gave some pie to a fort- 
night ago?” 

“Yes, lidy, thank you; I come back because I 
thought p’r’aps you’d like to know I’m able to 
get about again.”—Punch. 

“Are you familiar with the Mexican situation?” 

“Only up to eight o’clock this morning.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


“Health is wealth,” quoted the sage. 
“Oh, no, it isn’t,” replied the stranger. “I 
am a doctor.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Madam, do you give any of your time for 
self-reflection ?” 

“Certainly I do. What do you suppose look- 
ing-glasses are made for?”—Judge. 




















“This device takes complete clarze of 
the dampers. I set the indicator at the 
temperature I desire—it does the rest. 
The perfect service it renders day and 
night means that guesswork, dependinz 
on my memory, and constant attention 
are troubles ended. I certainly recom- 
mend every home owner and home builder 
to know and test the merits of 


TM NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant’’ 


Accurately maintains any desired tem- 
perature day and night. The indicator 

set for the lower temperature during the 

night holds the degree thus set and in 

the morning at exactly the time indicated 

the clock attachment automatically 
moves the indicator back to 70 and rooms 

are warm at the time of arising. The } 
perfect action of this device prevents all { 
extremes of temperature and saves fuel. 
Used with any heating plant. Sold and 
installed by the heating trade every- Be 
where under a positive guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


Write for Booklet—shows all models, 
explains details and gives prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Factory and General Offices: 
2745 Fourth Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn, 











“The knowledge that age improves architecture 
as well as wine is not new, but the realization 
that the improvement is due to the texture of the 
surfaces and the softening of the rigid lines is 


recent and has not yet by any means become 


general,” 


Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and 
instructive work, “One Hundred Country Homes” 
—.A book that every House Beautirut subscriber 
should own. 


























WHY TABLES AND DRESSERS 


SHOULD HAVE PLATE 
TOPS 








Highly polished wood surfaces are easily marred 
beyond repair. One scratch frequently ruins a 
costly piece of furniture. Plate Glass Tops on 
Tables, Desks and Dressers eliminate danger of 
damage. They beautify as well as protect — 
make home or office far moreattractive. Easily 
cleaned. Absolutely sanitary —afford no lodg- 
ing place for dust or germs. The first cost 1s 
the only cost —they last a life-time and pay 
for themselves many times by saving tedious 
polishing and preserving the original finish of 
the furniture they protect. Made from }4-inch 
French Plate. Edges ground and polished to 
prevent cutting. Write for prices, giving size of 
glass desired. 
DONNELLY-KELLEY GLASS CO. 








Dept. H Holland, Mich. 
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The Hong Kong 
Tiffin Table 





A quaint folding table of exceptional con- 
venience, although very inexpensive. It hasa 
certain style that adds to the artistic atmos- 
phere in homes of refinement — very suitable 
for the sun parlor or the porch for card or 
tea table. A splendid gift. The two remov- 
able trays are made of finely woven bamboo. 


Three sizes—Top tray 20’ diameter $3.50; 
27” diameter $4.50; 32” diameter $5.75. 


Packed and shipped in a strong box. 
Prices are F.O. B. Chicago. 


Marshall Field & Company 


CHICAGO 
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POSITIVE oe 
ATTACHMEN' 


Exactly Why Kelsey 
Heat is Far Superior to 
Steam or Hot Water. 


Of first importance, it’s a healthier 
heat, because it’s fresh air fresh heated. 
It is not the same old air in a room 
heated and reheated. 

To keep the air fresh, in a steam or hot water 

eated room, when it’s chilly outside generally 
means some oneis in a draught—uncomfortable. 

The Kelsey both heats and ventilates at the 
same time—it goes on night and day. It’s always 
agreeable to all. 

Think what it means to live in rooms that are 
warm and still continuously being supplied with 
fresh air. To those whose throats are sensitive 
to the chilly fresh air, it is a boon. With steam 
you must first have fire enough to boil the water 
before the radiators begin to pound and snap with 
heat (a most disagreeable thing in itself). 

With the Kelsey the heat starts coming to your 
rooms the very minute the fire starts. No wait. 
No disagreeable pounding. With Hot Water the 
radiators are large, the piping doubled, and when 
once the water is heated you can’t shut it off, but 
must wait for both water and radiators to cool, 
and all the time you are heating the same old air 
over and over again. 

This is a most uncomfortable thing in early Fall or late 

ith the 


Spring, when the miuday sun begins warming up. With th 
Kelsey, a little fire will give you just a little heat you need to 
take off i ; ; ate Spri 





The ey sd 
of furnace heat. 8 less trouble. It’s more 
an economizer and healthizer. Send for catalog. 


HE Kevseys: 


Park Ave. 
WARM AIR GENERATOR : 
305 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PORTLAND 
CEMENT 



































Clean Up The Alley! 


The unimproved, muddy, rutted, fly-infested, weed- 
sprouting, malodorous alley isamenace to health and 
a waster of wealth. It is a hot-bed for the propaga- 
tion of disease germs. Itincreases the cost of hauling 
and delivering. It shortens the life of the drayhorse. 
This double-headed problem of health and economy 
is satisfactorily solved by 


Concrete Alley Pavements 


which make the maintenance of cleanliness easy and 
the delivery of goods quicker and cheaper. The con- 
crete alley pavement is a permanent improvement. 
It means an advance in property values. Its “looks” 
are an asset to a neighborhood. And its first cost 
is low. Use 


UNIVERSAL cement 


It is always uniform 
Insist on a concrete alley pavement. Let us send you 
a copy of our booklet, “Concrete Alley Pavements.” 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHICAGO - - PITTSBURGH - ~ MINNEAPOLIS 
Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
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Johnson's Wood Dye is equally 
adapted for use on old and 


new turniture- 


4 sons 
IWood 


for the artistic color- 


Beautiful results 
on any wood ate 
easily obtained 
with Johnsons 
Wood Dye — 


ing of hard and soft wood 
—floors, woodwork and fure 
niture. With it inexpensive 
woods may be finished so 


they are as beautiful and 

artistic as hard wood. Made in 
; 17 standard shades, including 
fe Mission, Early English, Golden 
a Oak, Weathered, Fumed, etc. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is a combination spirit- 
oil preparation,embodying all the good qualitiesof both 
a spirit and an oil stain, with the disadvantages of neither. 
It is unsurpassed for staining reed baskets and manual 
training models— also for burlap and other wall coverings. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


A complete finish and polish for all wood —floors, woodwork, 


furniture, automobile bodies, etc. 
Gives perfect results over any 


polish with a dry cloth. 


Apply with a cloth and 


finish — varnish, shellac or oil. 


Johnson's 
Prepared Wax 
is a lasting 
artistic finish 
for floors - new 


or old oan ‘4 ~ 
ky 


For Polishing Automobile Bodies it has no equal for 
holding the luster in the paint indefinitely. Sheds 
water ‘and is the one preparation that elim- 
inates the objectionable dust-collecting fea- 
ture, leaving a hard, perfect, smooth finish. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is unsurpassed 


as a polish for the finest mahogany and 
missionfurniture,including pianos. 


Ask your paint, hardware or drug deal- 
er for a free copy of our 25c book 


“The Proper 


Treatment 


for 


Floors, Woodwork and Furni- 


ture.” 
write us. 


If he hasn't a copy, 


S. C. Johnson 
& Son 


“Wood. Finishing 


ities” 


Dept. H-B-3 
Racin 
Wi e, 


There is nothing equal to 
Johnson's Prepared Wax 
for polishing Automobile bodies 








COLOR SCHEMES AT NIGHT 


NGLISH people laugh at the tendency of 
American women to sit in their bedrooms and 
it undoubtedly exists, as we have not incor- 
porated in our domestic system the morning room 
of the English house of the better sort, except 
in city houses of a certain type, says Keith's 
Magazine. That being the case, it follows that 
the downstairs rooms are not used much in the 
daytime and it is desirable to consider one of 
’ them at least with special reference to its use by 
artificial light. 
The first thing to be considered is the family 
taste in light. Is it for a dim room with oases of 
brilliant light, or does it demand that the entire 


room shall be brilliantly lighted? If the former 
taste prevails a room with a dark color scheme 
is desirable and the red tones give an effect 
of cheer and comfort not attainable with any 
other color. Green is seldom very successful in 
artificial light, blue is apt to have a cold tinge 
and it is a wonderfully well managed design of 
several colors which keeps their relative values 
at night. But red in its pure tones, or with a 
suggestion of yellow or orange, is always good, 
provided it has not too much blue in it. The 
objection that it makes a room seem smaller 
is not material in a room whose functions are apt 
to be centralized about the evening lamp. 








Blade. 





NONSENSE 


Tom McPherson, a Scotchman who does car- 
pentering for a living, asked his foreman for a 
day off, which was readily granted. Later the 
latter was informed that the workman had taken 
the holiday to get married, and upon his return 
to work questioned him. about it. 

“Aye, sir; I was awa’ gettin’ marri’d.” 

“That’s fine!” replied the foreman. “I hope 
you got a richt good wife, Tom.” 

“Weel, I maun say she is God’s handiwork, 
but she is nae His masterpiece,” answered the 
bridegroom, with the air of one determined to 
do perfect justice and yet adhere to the truth— 
Lippincott’s. 

zi 

The new summer boarder gazed over the pic- 
turesque New Hampshire landscape then slowly 
fading out of sight, and noted the absence of 
houses. 

“It’s beautiful! Grand!” said he to the boss 
farmer, who was standing close by. “But aren't 
you lonesome—so far from the village and no 
neighbors?” 

“Lonesome?” echoed the farmer, in genuine 
astonishment. “Why, on a clear day we can see 


| Mount Washington !”—Everybody’s. 


x 

Bishop Creighton interviewed a London vicar 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral and requested that he 
would abandon the use of incense, to which the 
vicar attached most vital importance. ‘You see, 
my lord, I have the cure of ten thousand souls 
to minister to.” “Quite so,” rejoined the bishop, 
“but you don’t wish to cure them with smoke 
like so many kippers.”—The Argonaut. 

*) 

George: What a fine building that is across 
the way. 

Charles: Yes, yes; but the owner built it out 
of the blood, aches and groans of his fellow- 
men; out of the grief of crying children and the 
woes of wailing women. 


George: Ah! A rumseller, of course. Yes, 
yes! 

Charles: Oh, no; he’s a dentist.—Kansas City 
Journal. 


Fy 

“Ts anyone waiting on you?” finally asked the 
haughty saleslady, condescending at last to notice 
the shopping person. 

“T’m afraid not,” replied the latter; “my hus- 
band was—I left him outside—but I’m afraid he’s 
become disgusted and gone home.”’—Toledo 
Sa] 


First Girl (at seashore): I don’t care what 
kind of a husband I get. 

Second Girl: Gracious! 

First Girl: So long as he’s rich, handsome, 
kind and generous—Boston Transcript. 

3) 

Crawford: What makes you think it is neces- 
sary to give sex instruction in the schools? 

Crabshaw: How else could the children un- 
derstand the plays when they go to the theaters? 
—Life. 

% 

Exe: This magazine says that in Japan the 
styles in woman’s clothes have not changed in 
twenty-five hundred years. 

Mrs. Exe: Gracious! I wonder what the 
women there find to talk about when they meet? 
—Boston Transcript. 


BLANCHARD PRESS, N. ¥+ 
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Davey Tree Surgeons only aregood ~~} 
enough for the U. S. Government 





w 
wn 
Fang napere ney 





ut : The trees that beautify the grounds of the U. S. The result of the policy of employing real Tree Sur- 
ds : Capitol and other public places are too valuable to be geons is seen in the following conspicuous fact: 
iF f practiced upon or experimented with. The latter part of last July there swept over Wash- By 
f The government officials want assured results. ington the worst storm in fifty years. While thousands u 
S, e After a careful official investigation the Davey Tree of beautiful trees were torn to pieces; not one tree 
Experts have been entrusted with this important which had been treated by Davey Tree Surgeons was 
ty ' work. materially injured. , 
«| & Why Davey Tree Surgeons only are good enough for You 4 
se e a : 


i First—The Davey methods are scientifically accurate and mechanically perfect—they are patented. 
. ; ‘ Second—The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery is the only place in the world where Tree Surgery is taught. 

Third—The responsible men in the Davey organization have been thoroughly trained in the profession 
of Tree Surgery. Skill—remarkable skill—is trained into them. 

Fourth—The Davey Organization has made Tree Surgery an exact science—has developed real Tree 
Surgeons to take the place of tree cobblers. 

Fifth—The Davey organization is national in scope. Only an institution of its size and character could 
attract good men, much less hold them. 

Sixth —T hese men are available everywhere at reasonable rates. They carry credentials from the Davey 
Tree Expert Co., showing them to be genuine Davey Tree Surgeons. For your protection demand to see 
these credentials. 

If your trees need no attention, you want to know it; if they do need attention, you ought to know it. We 
make thorough examinations free. Write for beautitully illustrated book and state the number, varieties, 
and location of your trees and when it will be most convenient for the examination to be made. 


ee DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 523 Elm St., Kent, O. 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Branches with Telephone Connections 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MONTREAL 
225 Fifth Avenue 1226 Land Title Bidg. 514 Harvester Bldg. 707 New Birks Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
738 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
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Dance to a Columbia: $75 San 


terms. 


Grafonola this summer pei: 


. “ : a : machine no matter what mak 
Vernon Castle, himself, does. He says Columbia Records are the best he has heard. So ; 


will you, once you have heard this never-tiring always-ready incomparable musical instrument. A.1307 ) Too Much Mustard. 
ie X F ‘ ; E cite fu i 10-in. PM 
The combination of a Columbia Grafonola with Columbia Dance Records is ideal—ideal ée. On the Muuteipgt, 

on account of the remarkable brilliance and tone volume, sufficient for a hundred couples to Puppchen. One step. im 

dance to—ideal because they will supply you with dance music that is right in rhythm and in. > Como Le Va. Tango. 

tempo, and above all, right in spirit. That’s because they are all supervised by G. Hepburn Prince 

Wilson, M. B., master of the modern dance. Danube Waves. | P 

The Return. 


nce’s Bai 


Yes, there is a Columbia Grafonola for you—the price range is $17.50 to $500. Just go, pao 
write or ’phone your nearest dealer. Ask him to send you any model Grafonola that you PW Ae f 
may select, together with your personally selected list of records—he will send them direct to “(A Littl/LoygyA Little 
you on terms of payment that will suit your convenience. 


“Prince’s Ore 


I’m On My Way To Mi 


IMPORTANT NOTICE—All Columbia Records can be in. while ae. Comoe 


used on your disc talking-machine (if any standard make). 65c. Around. Ed. Morton/ba 


bf e a P O’ My Heart. 4 
Columbia Graphophone Co., Box E 444, Woolworth Building, New York tc neboay Fen oui 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue Me. sto 


Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Write for particulars. 
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